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EMCO METERS 


MADE RIGHT TO 
MEASURE RIGHT 
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--- IT'S FREE— yours for the 
asking! This 80-page manual, pro- 
fusely illustrated, describes in detail 
the proper repair and proving pro- 
cedure for all sizes of EMCO and 
Ironclad Meters. Under present day 
conditions this book is required read- 
ing for everyone concerned with the 
measurement of gas. Write for your 
copy today. 
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REPAIR AND 
MAINTENANCE 


MANUAL 


rT GAS METERS 


Use it to make your present 
meters last—to renew, with modern 
interchangeable parts, those meters 
that might normally be scrapped 
after serving their accepted life span. 
And when you buy new meters, 
remember the extra accuracy and 
long life that is an in-built char- 
acteristic of all products bearing the 
EMCO name. 
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eep EXTRA CAPACITY? 


SPEED UP 
WITH THESE MODERN, EFFICIENT SEMET-SOLVAY PARTS 


Charging Door. Rolling type allow- 
ing unhampered work around 
charging hole. 


«<2 CHARGING MACHINE 





THREE- WAY 
BACKRUN VALVE 


3-Way Backrun Valves. Very fast in ac- 
tion. Interior easily accessible. Spray 
system for reducing carbon and tar ac- 
cumulation when running on heavy oil. 


Charging Machine. Automatically 
controlled throughout. Distributes fuel 
evenly. Built in weigh scale. Cushioned 
Hydraalic Gate Valve, seating for charging door. 
with automatic stop, per- 
mitting opening to any 
desired degree. Creeper DF Hydraulic Stack Valve. 
control governs rate of “ : Quick acting. Cush- 
opening. Tr ioned Seating held 
. ! tight by hydraulic 
pressure. Easily acces- 
sible for maintenance. 
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SAFETY ~—a vital war factor 


The effectiveness of our armed forces, our war workers, and the well being 
of our mothers and sisters depend greatly upon their safety. 

Safety never was and never will be rationed. Quite to the contrary, safety 
devices are more energetically recommended and endorsed in war time than in 
peace. 

Our fighting men are stabilizing the four freedoms for you and the rest of the 
world. Our Navy is patrolling the high sea. All we ask you to do is to PATROL 
your water heaters. 

We need not tell you in mournful words about the hazards of a hot water 
supply system—you know these facts. However, there is satisfaction in know- 
ing that your Hot Water Supply Systems are 


* DATRO” 


RELIEF VALVE 


protected, and that the cost of this protection is not high. 

We manufacture nine different types of “Temperature’’, “Pressure”, and 
“Temperature and Pressure” Relief Valves. They are fully described in our Bulle- 
tin “Patrol Safety Devices for Water Heaters,” a copy is yours for the asking. 




















THE PATROL VALVE CO. 


2310 Superior Avenue, N.E. Cleveland, 14, Ohio 
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USE “UNITED ENGINEERS” FOR PLANT EXPANSION 





Far the Mitiiied Plant UNITED SERVICES PROVIDE 


EXPERIENCE IN DESIGN 


UGI WATER GAS APPARATUS 
UGI MECHANICAL GENERATOR EFFICIENT APPARATUS 


United has pioneered major developments 
in water and coal gas production. 


UGI AUTOMATIC CONTROL ECONOMICAL CONSTRUCTION 


United has large well organized forces for 


U Gi H E A Vv » Oo | L P R oO Cc E S S gas plant and general construction work. 


EXPERIENCE IN OPERATION 


U Gl WwW A © T E H E A T B Oo | L E R United has experienced plant operators 


for securing most efficient results. 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS INC 
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THE SAME METHODS WILL 
WIN YOUR POST-WAR BATTLES 


Since welding is taking such a big hand in 
winning the war, why shouldn’t I watch it 
closely for ideas to win my battles for business 
after the war? 


ALTER EGO: That’s logical. Where you see welding, you 
see faster production and far better ships, planes, tanks 
and guns. The same basic methods can be used after the 
war to cut costs and build better autos, machines, 
appliances and buildings. 


Can I get any ideas from the wartime gaso- 
line tanks they’re welding here? 


ALTER EGO: Sure! In the first place, they’re welded. And 
they’re welded fast. Ever hear of welding 10 to 14-gauge 
sheet with %e’’ electrode? Usual practice requires %”’ or 
542" size. This shop developed fit-up jigs and positioning 
fixtures to allow the %.”’ size. This bigger electrode 
saves them 33% in man-hours. 


Then, the big problem is not only to find ways 
to apply welding to my post-war products, but 
to find ways to beat competition on the cost 
of my welding. 


ALTER EGO: You’re right. You should use this double 
approach to post-war profits by keeping an eye on the 
big war-job welding is doing .. and by all means, ask 
for Lincoln cooperation on design and production. 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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BOONE-CHILTON 


Gas Coal long ago rated its 
last Stripe, signalizing 
twenty-eight years of ser- 


vice to the Gas Industry. 


As in World War I, this coal 
is supplying the Utilities 
that are serving so greatly 
in World War II. 


TRADE MARK 


BOONE COUNTY COAL CORP. 
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A Method of Testing the Elasticity of 
Synthetic Rubbers at Low Temperatures 


; ITH the 
W: ppear- 
ance of 
many new syn- 
thetic rubber 
compounds the 
need arose for 
quick and prac- 
tical testing of 
these materials, 
to determine 
their compara- 
tive applicabil- 
ity for uses George D. Kish 
formerly filled by natural rubber 
compounds. One of the most import- 
ant points to be determined in regard 
to these synthetic rubber compounds 
was their elastic behavior at low tem- 
peratures. In many applications such 
information was of an imperative 
nature when these synthetics were to 
be introduced into the design of a 
new product. To obtain this data, 
accurately, we devised an instrument 
which we called an ‘“‘Elastensometer.” 
Dresser coupling gaskets, com- 
pounded with natural rubber~ have 
made possible pressure tight joints 
in gas, water, and oil pipe-lines for 
as long as sixty years without re- 
placement. This type of coupling 
utilizes wedge-section gaskets as 
illustrated in Fig..1. The flexing of 
these rubber-section gaskets permit, 
in the coupling, a movement of the 
pipe caused by temperature changes, 
soil settlement, and other disturb- 
ances, yet maintain a perfect seal 
and connection. The investigation of 
various synthetic compounds for use 
as coupling gaskets during the pres- 


By 
George D. Kish 


Engineering Research, Dresser Manufacturing Co. 


ent emergency, therefore, presented 
serious testing problems, in order to 
assure the maintenance of high qual- 
ity and long life in service. 

A compound which has the satis- 
factory physical characteristics re- 


quired for gasket material must re- 


tain those qualities under extreme 
conditions of temperature, in order 
to be acceptable. It has been found, 
for example, that some _ synthetic 
compounds, while exhibiting satisfac- 
tory characteristics in other respects, 
will become brittle as glass at tem- 
peratures somewhat below the freez- 
ing point of water. 

The vital nature of rubber in pipe- 
line installations of water, oil 
and gasoline lines serving the war 


gas, 


Fig. 1. Pictured below is a cross-sec- 
tion sketch of coupling shown at right. 
The rubber-wedge section gaskets per- 
mit, in the coupling, movements of the 
pipe caused by temperature changes, 
soil settlement, and other disturbances 
and yet maintain a perfect seal and 
connection. 


RUBBER GASKETS 


industry and the nation cannot be 
over estimated when it is realized 
that such installations are public 
utility services which must give con- 
tinuous and permanent service. Fail- 
ure of a pipe line at only one point 
may mean not only the loss of thou- 
sands of dollars but the slow-down, 
and possible shut-down, of numerous 
war production plants whose process- 
es depend on gas, oil, or water. The 
most reliable method of joining pipe 
yet developed to assure permanent 
and dependable pipe-line service, is 


that which utilizes rubber as the 
bridging medium over the expansion- 
contraction-deflection gaps required 
in miles of steel tubing. This has 
been substantiated by several decades 
of experience. The dramatic role of a 
very small amount of rubber in an 
underground pipe line is not easy to 
visualize, yet the absence of that 
small piece of rubber frequently 




















10 


spells failure because steel, by itself, 
is not a reliable material for absorb- 
ing soil stresses, many of which are 
directly due to variations in tempera 
ture. 

“For want of a nail the battle was 
lost,” and, at even the risk of being 
trite, we may well say that, for want 
of a small piece of rubber the servy- 
ice of a pipeline may be lost. For- 
tunately, the research effort of Ameri- 
can rubber manufacturers has pro- 
duced synthetic rubber compounds 
which will not only replace natural 
rubber but, in many cases, offer an 
improvement in product performance. 

However, the many new synthetic 
compounds have to be carefully tested 
to determine those best suited for the 
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Fig. 2. Diagrammatic illustration of 
the operating principle of the Elastens- 
ometer. 


individual application. The Elasten 
someter, which permitted us to de 
termine the “freeze resistance” of 
these synthetics, has been very suc- 
cessful in filling this need for such 
data. The principle of this instru 
ment is illustrated diagrammatically 
in Fig. 2. Utilization is made of the 
fact that, for rubber-like materials 
in general, the modulus of elasticity 


varies inversely with the temperature 


as the temperature is lowered. A 
sample of the material to be tested is 
supported in the form of a simple 
beam (B), .290” dia. x 114” long, 
free supported over Anvils (AA) 
and centrally loaded at (H). The 
force (F) required to produce a 
given constant deflection (D) is 
transmitted through spring (T) and 
indicated on scale (P). Knowing the 
value of (F) at intervals of temper- 
ature, as the temperature of the test 
bar is dropped, a force-temperature 
curve can be plotted. The critical 







limit of normal elastic properties is 
reached at such temperature where 
the force required to produce con- 
stant deflection increases rapidly. 

Fig. 3 is a photograph of the Elas- 
tensometer as constructed. A dial in- 
direct-connected to the 
loading rod and shows the deflection 
in thousandths of an inch. Loading 
is applied with a hand-lever and is 


dicator is 





Complete layout of equip- 
ment required for testing: Elastensom- 
eter, insulated cup, splash pan, box of 


Fig. 5. 


cracked ‘‘dry ice’’, alcohol, beaker, 
hollow cutter, test specimens, forceps, 
spoon 


transmitted to the test bar through a 
double-wound spring. Calibration of 
the loading spring, Fig. 4, for values 
indicated on the vertical scale was 
made directly by unscrewing the 
anvil plate and mounting the instru- 
ment on a pipe fixture over the plat- 
form of a weighing scale. A suitably 
encased thermometer is mounted 
close grouped with the deflection dial 
and force scale for easy reading of 
all three. The instrument weighs less 
than 5 lbs. and was designed to be 
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Figs. 3 & 4. The Elastensom- 
eter and Calibration of Loading 
Spring. 


supported in the left hand while be- 
ing operated with the right. 

A layout of the complete equip- 
ment required for testing is illus- 
trated in Fig. 5. This encludes the 
Elastensometer, insulated cup, splash- 
pan, cracked dry-ice, alcohol, a hol- 
low cutter for making .290” dia. x 
1%” long test-specimens, spoon for 
handling the dry-ice, and tongs for 
inserting the test-specimen into the 
anvils. 

To conduct a test, the sample is 
inserted into the anvil, Fig. 6, and 
through the looped end of the load- 
ing rod; since one inch of the 1%” 
length is unsupported, %4” of sup- 


Fig. 6. 
into the supporting anvils of the Elas- 
tensometer. 


Inserting a test specimen 
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port is obtained on eacn anvil and 
the test bar is prevented from slip- 
ping out by means of removable pins. 
Testing is begun with the base of 
the instrument immersed in a cup of 
alcohol at room temperature. The 
technique of the test is to apply a 
sufficient load with the hand lever to 
produce a given deflection; the indi- 
cated force and temperature are then 
noted and the load is allowed to re- 
turn to zero. This process is re- 
peated at suitable intervals as the 
temperature is carefully lowered by 
the addition of small quantities of 
dry-ice to the alcohol until the de- 
sired low temperature is obtained. 
Stirring is accomplished as required 
by raising and lowering the instru- 
ment thus allowing the coolant to 
flow through holes in the base plate. 

The Elastensometer was designed 
to provide economy of time and ma- 
terial and ease of operation. First 
consideration in this respect was to 
achieve simplicity in preparation of 
the test-specimen. This accomplished 
by cutting the specimen with a hol- 
low cutter operated in a drill press, 
Fig. 7. By this method, uniform, 
cylindrical pieces .290 dia. x 1%” 
long can be produced from any part 
of a plaque of the compound to be 
tested. The anvils (AA), Fig. 2 are 
placed to give free support at a dis- 
tance of one inch apart; this helps 
to simplify calculations. If desired, 
a numerical value for the modulus 
of elasticity in bending can be de- 
termined for any temperature since 
testing can be conducted even when 
the material is in a brittle state. 
(Tests at high temperatures can be 
conducted by use of a heated cup 
with or without an immersion fluid.) 
The operational base of the device, 
together with the test-specimen, is 
compact enough to permit immersion 
in an insulated cup only 300 cc. 
capacity. Further advantage of the 
method lies in the fact that compara- 
tively small testing forces are re- 
quired, as opposed to tensile pulling, 
which makes for a light, easily 
handled and hand operated instru- 
ment. 


Figs. 8 and 9 represent test-results 
of two different compounds of like 
characteristics at room temperature, 
but widely differing at low tempera- 
tures. In each case two curves are 
«represented, showing effect of differ- 
ent values chosen for deflection (D). 
To provide quickly made compara- 
tive results the same deflection must, 
of course, be applied to all tests. 
Points (X,X*) on the curves indicate 
the critical limit as determined by in- 
spection. The critical limit as refer- 
red to in this reference is defined as 
that temperature at which the mod- 





Fig. 7. Cutting a test specimen with 
a hollow cutter in a drill press. 


ulus of elasticity begins to increase 
at a rapid rate. By plotting values of 
force required to produce a constant 
deflection against temperature, the 
first sudden change of curvature in- 
dicates the critical limit. 


Factors affecting the choice of de- 
flection (D) are: 


1. The maximum value which will 
not cause’a permanent set at the test- 
ing temperatures, remembering that 
the modulus of elasticity tends to in- 
crease as the temperature is lowered. 


2. The minimum value which will 
show marked change of curvature at 
the critical values of temperature. If 
(D) is too small, significant points on 
the curve may escape visual detection. 

In general, the maximum value of 
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(D) which will not cause a perma- 
nent set i.e., exhibit negligible time- 
lag in achieving full recovery, is used. 
D = .050” has been found to be of 
ample range for practically all com- 
mercial synthetic rubbers produced 
thus far where the critical limit is of 
chief interest. For studies consider- 
ably below the critical limit a smaller 
value, as for example, D = .030”, is 
used. 

\ descriptive scale of interpreta- 
tion may be applied to the D = .050” 


curve as follows: 


0 to 8 lbs—Flexible 

8 to 15 lbs—Semi-Flexible 
15 to 22 lbs—Firm 

22 to 30 lbs—Hard 

30 to 40 lbs—Brittle 


Descriptive scales of elastic be- 
havior for other values of (D) be- 
low the critical limit are, in general, 
chiefly dependent on the nature of 
the application. Where the material 
is almost completely confined, as is 
the case with Dresser coupling 
gaskets, the “‘semi-flexible” state is 
in the safe zone. For such applica- 
tions as automobile tires, for ex- 
ample, where there is no confinement 
and the material is directly exposed 
to wear, the critical limit would prob- 
ably define the safe temperature 
limit, and might require closer defin- 
ition. 

The modulus of elasticity (E), in 
bending, at any temperature may be 
obtained by the use of the conven- 
tional beam deflection formula: 


P L3 
(lL) E=- 
48 1D 





where P= load in pounds (applied 
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Figs. 8 G 9. Test results of a typical safe low temperature ~y ag and 
test results of a material whose critical temperature is above O° F 
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gradually), L = length (=1”), I 
moment of inertia of cross section 
about the neutral axis (= .04909 d*), 
and D = deflection in inches. 

Since the modulus of elasticity in 
pending (E) tends to increase as the 
temperature is lowered, Fig. 10, the 
limiting critical temperature as ob- 
tained with the Elastensometer may 
be closely defined as that temperature 
where the normal value for (E) in- 
creases to the maximum value per- 
mitted for the application. For ma- 


terials exhibiting given elastic char- 
acteristics at normal temperatures, 
the tolerable deviation at the limit- 
ing temperature may be specified in 
percentage of increase in (E). For 
example, rewriting equation (1.): 
PP 
K — 
D 
L3 


where 


Using the values plotted in Fig. 8 
for a test-specimen whose diameter is 
MET. 290” 
ALLIC MATERIAL LD; 
SUCH AS STEEL 1 
(4.) K = 
48 X< .04909 X .2904 


60, and a table of values may be con- 
structed as follows: 


Temperature, Degrees 
Fahrenheit 
+ 20 
60 
(taken as normal) 
() 


STRESS —> 


29 
D/ 
—{) 











STRAIN —> 
(DIAGRAMMATIC) 
TRESS 


MODULUS OF ELASTICITY = Fase 


Fig. 10. Diagrammatic illustration of 
the changing values of E (modulus of 
elasticity) of rubber-like material with 
decreasing temperature. 
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While the critical limit may thus 
be specified mathematically, deter- 
by 


usually adequate. Good results may 


mination visual inspection is 


be obtained with comparatively large 


tolerances on the diameter of the 


test-specimen. 


Tests made with the Elastenso- 


meter hav been found convenient 


and inexpensive to conduct, as no 
great outlay of equipment is required. 
A sample compound can usually be 
tested in thirty minutes, including the 
time required for cutting the test- 


specimen in a drill press. 


Percent 
Increase of E 


0 


20% 

40% 

0% 
(typical critical limit 
selected by visual in- 
spection: points X, X’ 
Fig. 8) 

100% 

H0% 

500% 

700% 


12000 
24000 
36000 
48000 





Natural vs. Synthetic Rubbers 


Developments in the production 
and the widening uses of various syn- 
thetic rubbers have been brought 
about by much research and practi- 
cal application particularly during the 
last few years. 

The almost complete curtailment 
of the world supply of raw rubber 
since December 1941 has greatly 
stimulated these activities and has 
served to bring to the fore synthetic 
substitutes of various types for in- 
dustrial and other uses. 

The compositions of certain of 
these synthetics, while offering no 
marked advantage over natural rub- 
ber in their mechanical properties, 
are far superior in resisting certain 
deteriorating influences which are of- 
ten encountered in service. 

Synthetics have shown superiority 
over natural rubber in their resistance 
to swelling and deterioration in con- 
tact with oils, organic solvents and 
water ; cracking in sunlight ; deterior- 
ation due to heat; resistance to pow- 


erful oxidizing agents and to diffu- 
sion of gases. 

Technologists in rubber manufac- 
turing establishments are constantly 
making comparisons among the com- 
mercial synthetics and adopting each 
for specific types of service. Their 
experience is of value to engineers 
and inventors who need such special 
compositions. If oil resistance is an 
important requisite for example, the 
technologist will favor some one or 
more of the synthetics in preference 
to rubber. 

One of these synthetics, for ex- 
ample, Ameripol D has the important 
characteristics of natural rubber and 
in some of its properties is much su- 
perior, such as in its resistance to 
mineral, animal and vegetable oils 
and fats, benzol and other aromatic 
hydrocarbons, heat and to abrasion 
particularly in the presence of oil. 
Black compounds of Ameripol give 
best results, but color pigments can 
be mixed in if desired. Light colored 


stocks will turn brown in the sun- 
light, due to the nature of the age re- 
sistor which is mixed with the crude 
Ameripol. 

Another group of synthetic elastic 
materials is designated by the name 
Koroseal. They are produced in 
molded shapes, sheets, extruded 
forms, for impregnating paper and 
fabrics and as jellies and solutions. 
Koroseal lined tanks are used in 
stainless steel pickling operations for 
handling highly corrosive mixtures of 
nitric and hydrofluoric acid. There 
are numerous other applications of 
this group of products. 

The more common types of syn- 
thetic rubbers to be used for war- 
time needs are Buna S, Buna N and 
Neoprene, Vistanex and Butyl, and 
Thiokol. In addition to these types 
and polyvinyl chloride, there are a 
great many other rubber-like plastics 
and resins. Some of the plants for 
preparing the basic ingredients and 
for actually producing synthetic rub- 
ber are already in operation and by 
the end of 1943 a great many more 
will be in service. 

The price situation will have much 
to do with the future of synthetics 
when it is possible again to get large 
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quantities of crude rubber. Before 
the war, synthetics could nowhere 
near compete in price with natural 
rubber. However, as synthetics are 
produced in greater quantities, and 
as manufacturing methods are im- 
proved, it will be possible to lower 
their cost. In any event, lower-priced 
synthetics should help stabilize the 
cost of crude rubber. The molecular 
structure of synthetic rubber is not 
identical with that of natural rubber 
so to a certain extent the name is a 


misnomer. However, they are com- 
posed of extremely long molecules, 
possess the rubber-like qualities of 
stretch, and bounce because of the 
spring-like behavior of their kinked 
molecules. 

The adjoining table showing prop- 
erty relation of natural rubber to sev- 
eral of the synthetics has been pre- 
pared following exhaustive tests by 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 


PROPERTY RELATION OF NATURAL & SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
COMPARISON TO RUBBER 


Natural 
Property Rubber 


Neopre ne 


Workability Excellent Good 


Ameripol D Amerpol F 
Thiokol Buna N Type BunaSTyge Butyl 


Fair Good Fair Good 


All can be worked on rubber machinery, but in some products, are more diffi- 
cult and expensive to fabricate due to lack of tack 


Vulcanizing Properties Excelent Excellent 
Adhesion to metals Excellent Excellent 
Adhesion to fabrics Excellent Excellent 
Resistance to swelling in 

Lubricating oil Poor Good 
Resistance to deterioration 

in oil Poor Excellent 
Resistance to cyclic and 

chlorinated hydrocar- 

bons (benzol, toluene, 

xylene, carbon tetra- 

chloride, chloroform, 

etc.) Poor Poor 
Resistance to lacquer 

solvents Poor Poor 
Gas diffusion Fair Good 
Resistance to diffusion of 

petroleum products Poor Fair 
Adaptability for contact 

with food* Excellent Fair 
Dielectric strength* Excellent Fair 
Electrical conductivity Fair F air** 
Resistance to water 

absorption* Fair Good 
Resistance to strong 

oxidizing agents Poor Poor 
Resistance to other 

corrosives Good Good 


Tensile Strength* 
Elongation 
Resistance to cold flow* 


Excellent Good 
Excellent Excellent 
Excellent Good 


Resistance to sunlight* Fair Excellent 
Resistance to ozone* F air Excellent 
Resistance to aging Good, Excellent 
Approx. specific gravity 

basic material 93 1.25 
Heat resistance* Good Excellent 
Flame resistance Poor Good 


Excellent Good 
Excellent Good 
Excellent Good 
Excellent Good 


Cold resistance 

Rebound elasticity(snap) 

Abrasion* 

Tear resistance* 

Abrasion resistance — 
soaked in oil Poor Fair 

Hardness Durometer A tests 


(100 is bune hard) 20 to 100 20 to 90 
# Color range Good Good 
Freedom from odor* Good Fair 
Resistance to paint and’ 
ink dryers Poor Excellent 











Fair Excellent Excellent Fair 

Poor Excellent Excellent 

Fair Good Fair Good 

Excellent Excellent Poor Poor 

Fair Excellent Good Good 

Good Fair Poor Poor 

Good Fair Poor Poor 

Excellent Good Excellent 

Excellent Excellent Poor Poor 

Poor Fair ae Good 

Fair Fair Excellent 

Fair Fair** Fair -—— 

Fair Fair Good Good 

Poor Poor Poor Good 

Gox d Good Good Good 

F air Excellent Good Fair 

Fair Excellent Good Excellent 

Poor Excellent Good Poor 

Excellent Good Fair Excellent 

Excellent Good Poor Excellent 

Excellent Excellent Excellent Excellent 
1.35 1.00 4 90 

Poor Excellent Excellent Excellent 

Poor Poor Poor Poor 

Excellent Fair Excellent Excellent 

Good Fair Good Poor 

Poor Excellent "Good —--- 

Poor Excellent Poor -——- 

Poor Excellent Poor Poor 

25 to 80 20 to 100 35 to 100 15 to 75 

Poor Fair Good Good 

Poor Fair Fair Good 

Excellent Excellent Good Excellent 


*These properties available only in specific compounds. 


**Electrically conductive compounds with more 


‘rubbery” charac- 


teristics can be made of these synthetics than is the case with natural 
rubber, which has to be very heavily “loaded” to attain the same 


degree of conductivity. 
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First of these synthetics in national 
importance—as attested by a pro- 
jected capacity of 845,000 long tons 
per year—is Buna S._ It is made by 
emulsifying a mixture of butadiene 
(75%) and styrene (25%) with 
water, using an emulsifying agent 
similar to soft soap. 

Butadiene can be produced from 
petroleum hydrocarbons in numer- 
ous ways. One method which will be 
used extensively involves catalytic 
dehydrogenation (removal of hydro- 
gen from adjacent carbon atoms) of 
butane and butylenes. Butane occurs 
among the less volatile constituents 
of natural (especially wet) gas and 
is familiar as a component of bottled 
gas. Butylenes are present in refinery 
cracked gasses and can readily be 
produced by dehydrogenation of 
butane. Butane can also be produced 
from petroleum hydrocarbons by a 
number of other chemical processes 
which utilize intermediates contain- 
ing additional elements besides car- 
bon and hydrogen. 

Predictions have been made that 
Buna S may be substituted in 90% 
of the applications where natural 
rubber was previously used. Like 
natural rubber it is attacked by oils, 
but for most applications this is not 
a factor. By the time full-scale pro- 
duction is reached, tires made from 
Buna S will probably have been de- 
veloped to the point where they will 
be fully as good as those from nat- 
ural rubber. 


Buna N is made from butadiene 
and acrylonitrile, which replaces the 
styrene used in Buna S. Acrylonitrile 
is produced from ethylene by first 
converting the latter into an oxygen- 
containing compound known as ethy- 
lene oxide, which is_ subsequently 
treated with prussic acid. 

3una N has high oil resistance and 
was used even when natural rubber 
was available for certain mechanical 
applications where this property was 
vital. 

Neoprene is more resistant to both 
heat and oils than natural rubber and 
has found extensive industrial appli- 
cation because of these characteris- 
tics. Unlike natural rubber and the 
butadiene synthetics, it is not vul- 
canized with sulphur but rather with 
litharge or magnesia. It cannot be 
used for the manufacture of products 
resembling hard rubber. 


The hydrocarbon mixture used in 
making Butyl rubber is composed of 
some 3% of butadiene or isoprene, 
the remainder being isobutylene. It 
has a number of advantages, one of 
them being its low cost of production 


(Concluded on page 52) 
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Arthur F_ Bridge 


HE PROGRAM of the Natural 

Gas Management Conference, 

held at Cincinnati, O., April 28th, 
was directed toward helping to solve 
the many complex problems now fac 
ing the industry. A. F. Bridge, Presi 
dent, American Gas Association and 
Vice President, Southern Counties 
Gas Co. in his opening remarks 
stated : 

“Not only do we derive benefit 
from the discussions of important 
phases of war operations, but con- 
versations with members from all 
sections of the country afford an un- 
equalled opportunity for the inter 
change of ideas and information. 

“Of particular interest will be 
talks on the relation of the Petroleum 
Administration for War and the War 
Production Board to the Natural Gas 
Industry, which is unique among 
public utilities in being subject to 
regulation by both of these govern- 
mental agencies. We look to P.A.W. 
to help us obtain sufficient gas to meet 
our consumers’ demands, and W.P.B. 
tells us how we must allocate it. 

“In meeting its war problems the 
mdustry has had the advantage of an 
internal advisory organization 
formed early in the war, and devised 
by the Petroleum Administrator and 
his staff to integrate our activities 
with war necessities. The immensity 
of the task to be undertaken by the 
natural gas industry called for a form 
of regimentation under which limited 
available gas supplies could be allo- 
cated to civilians and to industries in 
a manner which would best serve the 
‘war effort. The result has been a sin- 
cere endeavor on the part of both our 
industry and the Government to co- 
operate fully in order to realize this 
objective with a maximum of speed 
and efficiency. This program in- 
volved the providing of sufficient gas 
production and transportation facili- 
ties, and the employment of prac- 
ticable conservation methods, where 
necessary. 


Natural Gas Management 


Conference 


‘This has called for careful analy- 
sis and exercise of judgment in 
weighing alternative projects. New 
criteria—requirements expressed in 
terms of steel and copper; the ques- 
tion—what does it weigh instead of 
what will it cost—have temporarily 
superseded normal peacetime eco- 
nomics in appraising new undertak- 
ings. 

“We have now operated for more 
than a year under the market restric- 
tions imposed by Limitation Order 
L-31, and, in retrospect, I think we 
can agree that it did not turn out to 
be the nightmare which many of us 
anticipated. It provides an effective 
means of minimizing the addition of 
on-peak firm loads, which control is 
particularly important in areas where 
critical shortages exist or might 
otherwise develop. The section pre- 
scribing that alternative fuel standby 
equipment be installed for new indus- 
trial gas loads has been especially 
valuable, and this is a requirement 
that the industry probably would 
have been unable to enforce in war 
plants without authority from W.P.B. 

“It has been our good fortune that 
Washington early recognized the es- 
sential character of our industry and, 
realizing that lack of adequate gas 
supplies would cripple war produc- 
tion, imposed the necessary load re- 
strictions in time to prevent such 
That we have successfully 
weathered our second war winter, 
which was unusually severe in some 
sections, is in no small measure 
due to the assistance afforded by this 
limitation order. 

“Where the necessity could be es- 
tablished, P.A.W. and W.P.B. have 
collaborated in authorizing the instal- 
lation of new or reinforced produc- 
tion and transmission facilities, thus 
enabling us to keep ahead of expand- 
ing war industry demands. 

“In the present emergency the gas 
industry is meeting its responsibili- 
ties and fulfilling its public duty in a 
manner which has won the repeated 
commendation of governmental agen- 
cies, and has demonstrated the indus- 
try’s ability to adapt itself promptly 
to new conditions and to face emer- 
gencies with courage and resourceful- 
ness. 


crises. 


Burt R. Bay 


B. R. Bay, Chairman, Natural 
Gas Section, A.G.A., and President, 
Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, 
discussed the problems of the natural 
gas industry under war conditions. 
Mr. Bay’s paper will be found else- 
where in this issue. 

E. Holley Poe, Director Natural 
Gas and Natural Gasoline Division, 
P.A.W., and J. A. Krug, Director, 
Office of War Utilities, W.P.B., out- 
lined the policies of their respective 
departments in cooperating with the 
industry and the reasons why cer- 
tain rulings had to be made. 

The subject of “Production,” was 
discussed by L. T. Potter, Chairman, 
Production Committee, Natural Gas 
Section; “Transmission,” by R. H. 
Ulrich, Chairman, Transmission 
Committee, Natural Gas Section, and 
“Distribution,” by D. P. Hartson, 
Vice President, Equitable Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The afternoon session was pre- 
sided over by R. E. Wertz, Vice 
Chairman, Natural Gas Section, and 
President, Amarillo Gas Co., Amar- 
illo, Texas. 

Ernest R. Acker, Chairman, War 
Activities Committee, A.G.A., and 
President, Central Hudson Gas and 
Electric Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
presented a resume of A.G.A.’s war 
activities. On May 4th, Mr. Acker 
presented a paper at the annual meet- 
ing of the Penna. Gas Ass’n, and this 
paper will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Paul B. Coffman, Vice President, 
Standard and Poor Corp., New York, 
presented a paper on the develop- 
ments in the industry during the war 
and post-war periods. In reference 
to post-war problems he stated: 

“Of course, it will not always be 
clear sailing for the natural gas in- 
dustry because the shift from a war 
to peacetime economy will involve a 
number of adjustments. These will 
probably stem from four principal 
causes: (1) the change in uses of 
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gas when the present restrictions on 
various kinds of domestic consump- 


tion are lifted (restrictions now ex- 


isting in order that a large quantity 
of gas can be diverted to defense 
plants) ; (2) the increase in demand 
which will spring from the increased 
post-war industrial activity created 
by the great reconstruction and re- 
habilitation program; (3) the devel 


opment of new uses for gas, espe- 
cially in connection with a thorough 
study of hydro-carbons and the 
chemical possibilities hidden therein, 
and (4) the stepped up competition 
which will immediately begin when 
hostilities end and the demand for 
armaments is gone. The natural gas 
companies should all be studying 
these and similar problems, with a 
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view of preparing plans which can 
easily be placed in operation when we 
begin our return to peacetime condi- 
tions. The companies which do not 
make such preparations may find that 
they have lost their relative position 
in the industry, while companies that 
do make such preparations will find 
that they have gained.” 





Intelligent Selfishness and 
Manufacturing 


James F. Lincoln, President the 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, O., 
is the author of a pamphlet titled 
“Intelligent Selfishness and Manu- 
facturing.”” His objective was an en- 
deavor to serve the war effort by 
pointing out that if the principles of 
Intelligent Selfishness and manufac- 
turing are utilized, the production per 
man day or man hour can be in- 
creased. Mr. Lincoln states: 

“Great as American industry is, 
it leaves largely untapped its great- 
est resource, the productive power, 
initiative and intelligence latent in 
every person. The prophet states it 
—‘Thou madest him to have dom- 
inion over the works of thy hand.” 
That conception is a far cry from 
the normal evaluation of man by 
his contemporaries. Truly man is 
so made but our industrial system 
does not now fully develop these 
abilities. 

“There have been many who have 
guessed what the result would be if 
a large,.intelligently led, enthusiastic 
organization should use the powers 
latent in all the individuals to a 
common end. What would happen 
when all are equally anxious to pro- 
duce a product at the lowest possible 
cost? What would happen when all 
want to make the wages of all work- 
ers, from sweeper to manager, a 
maximum ? What would happen when 
all want to make the company prof- 
itable since it is largely owned by 
the workers in it? 

“This cannot be done by human 
beings except by the exploitation of 
the driving force fundamental in all 
of us, namely, selfishness. Selfish- 
ness has a bad reputation but that is 
because of a narrow conception as 
to what it really is. No program in- 
volving the human race developed 
as it has been through the ages on 
the concept of the “survival of the 
fittest” can be founded on any other 
principle than selfishness. The only 
necessary corollary to this principle 


to make it attractive, helpful and 
satisfying to all concerned is to 
make this selfishness intelligent. The 
greatest heights we attain as hu- 
mans—patriotism, parenthood and 
friendship, are all based on _ this 
same human trait—selfishness. 

“This company,” he states, “has 
tried to follow the principle of ap- 
pealing to the intelligent selfishness 
of the worker, the manager and the 
investor.” He outlines the various 
steps of the plan, and ends with the 
following suggestions. 

(1) Management must be able to 
lead the organization in the direc- 
tion of more efficient methods as 
fast as the method can be absorbed 
by the organization. This will be 
found to be the chief difficulty in 
most plants. 

2) Management and men are 
“fellow workers.” Neither is su- 
perior but each is responsible for 
their part in the result. Of course, 
management’s direction is unques- 
tioned and enthusiastically follow- 
ed. Consequently, management must 
be made up of the best managerial 
ability in the organization. When 
a man with new managerial ability 
arises he is recognized. When one 
who is a manager slips he is elimin- 
ated. Accomplishing the _ elimina- 
tion may give some trouble both 
in understanding and in doing in 

organizations. Management 
must be able to stand on its record 
and be accepted by all the workers 
as being fair, able and intelligent. 

(3) A factory worker cannot ex- 
press his ideas as well as a trained 
man of the world but he has them 
just the same. Management must 
be able to see, select, grade and 
apply ideas accurately and 
fairly. 

(4) The goal of the organiza- 
tion must be this—to make a better 
and better product to be sold at a 
lower and lower price. Profit can- 
not be the goal. Profit must be a 


some 


these 


James F. Lincoln 


by-product. That is a state of mind 
and a philosophy. Actually an or- 
ganization doing this job as it can 
be done will make large profits which 
must be properly divided between 
user, worker and stockholder. That 
takes ability and character. 

(5) It must be kept in mind at all 
times that this is a natural working 
out of our inherent selfishness. A 
sneak thief is selfish but not intelli- 
gent. The civil war called “collective 
bargaining” is selfish but not intelli- 
gent. The exploiting of workmen is 
selfish but not intelligent. The prac- 
tice of raising prices in a seller’s 
market is selfish but not intelligent. 
The charging of ‘All the traffic will 
bear” is selfish but not intelligent. 
War is selfish but not intelligent. The 
only difference between these acts 
and the program explained herein is 
that these acts are stupidly selfish and 
the activities outlined herein are 
intelligently selfish. When we as a 
nation adopt this principle of intelli- 
gent selfishness into our philosophy 
of life and industry we will have 
stopped unemployment of the em- 
ployable, stopped poverty for the able- 
bodied, and, what is more, we will 
have gone far toward the elimination 
of misery no matter how caused. 
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Problems of the Natural Gas Industry 


T IS A PLAIN statement of fact to 

say that world conditions of today 

overshadow those of a like nature 
that have gone before—they domi- 
nate our thoughts and acts—they in- 
fluence our lives and habits—they are 
the motivating control over commerce 
and industry, and upon their outcome 
hinges our very destiny. Thus the 
war becomes the source of our prob- 
lems and the winning of the war, the 
first order of business for all of us. 

Supporting this vast program, and 
just as essential to its success as man 
and munitions, are all of the services 
of supply of this country—services 
that constitute an industrial empire 
and extend to all phases of the pro- 
duction of foodstuffs and wearing ap- 
parel—all forms of transportation- 
the production and distribution of 
coal—oil—power—gas, and many 
other kinds of business enterprise. 

These service industries have a 
double responsibility in times of war, 
which in effect means that all of new 
demands for products and services 
arising from war are superimposed 
upon the normal requirements of each 
such industry. The resultant ,ab- 
normalities call for the fullest and 
most effective use of existing facilities 
and in instances added capacity in the 
form of new facilities. Complicat- 
ing the whole effort to carry these 
double burdens are the existing short- 
ages of critical materials and the loss 
of workers to the armed services and 
to war industries. The resulting con- 
ditions, already sufficiently grave to 
cause widespread concern,will lead to 
shortages of supply and a partial 
breakdown of our transportation sys- 
tems, if the present trend continues 
too long, These two factors provide 
today’s basic problems of most in- 
dustries of the type referred to, al- 
though there are many others of a 
lesser nature that take much of the 
time of business management and 
thus serve to divert attention from 
the Nation’s No. 1 job. 





Importance of Gas in the 
War Effort 


In times such as we are living 
through, the abundance of supply of 
all vital materials becomes a matter 
of greatest importance because our 
very lives and all of our hopes for 
the future depend upon our ability to 





Under War Conditions 


By 
Burt R. Bay 


Chairman, Natural Gas Section 
American Gas Association 
President, Northern Natural Gas Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 


keep on hand at points of consump- 
tion all of the sinews of war in the 
form of the raw materials needed to 
keep our industrial processes operat- 
ing at capacity. The accomplish- 
ment of this objective compels self- 
sufficiency to the highest degree at- 
tainable and it is only natural that 
this purpose has resulted in a great 
amount of study being given to all of 
the products and processes that have 
a part in our radically changed eco- 
nomic life. This has been especially 
true of the natural resources, which 
can be made available within our own 
boundaries, as many of them are vital 
war materials. Since natural gas is 
definitely one of those materials, the 
presently available supplies and fu- 
ture recoverable reserves of natural 
gas in the country have been sub- 
jected to this careful study and 
scrutiny. 

Fortunately for those of us living 
in the United States, a Benevolent 
Creator endowed our country with a 
a large supply of natural gas. This 
has been harnessed and put to work, 
and of great importance in this hour 
of need is the fact that it has been 
made available for use in most of the 
centers of industry throughout the 
country. Equally important is the 
fact that it now supplies some of the 
essential domestic needs of about one- 
third of the Nation’s population. In 
other forms, natural gas or some of 
its constituents finds its way into the 
manufacture of motor fuel, it be- 
comes a component of aviation gaso- 
line where it serves in all of the the- 
atres of war—it adds strength and 
resistance to wear to the tires used 
on jeeps, trucks, and flying fortresses 

it becomes a principal element of 
synthetic rubber—it serves to inflate 
the blimps that patrol our coast lines, 
and it takes form and is used other- 
wise as solvents, plastics, and explo- 
What more need be said of 
the worth of this product in times of 
war—a product that for sheer ver- 
satility of uses is the marvel of the 
age—a product of an industry that is 


Sives. 


still youthful and retains its virility, 
yet one that is sufficiently old in ex- 
perience to have attained the respec- 
tability of tradition. 

Long before the day of December 


= 


7, 1941 when war was forced upon 
the American people, the natural gas 
industry was keenly aware of the 
many new burdens and responsibili- 
ties that even then seemed inevitable. 
It was also aware of the facts that 
with the advent of war, these would 
be added to the normal requirements 
of the peacetime pursuits of the in- 
dustry and the need for our product 
would continue to grow with the 
passing of time in somewhat direct 
relationship with the increased tempo 
of war manufacturing, The men of 
the industry accepted this challenge 
and the results are clearly written in 
the record of the industry’s perform- 
ance to date which discloses that all 
previous totals of production and 
consumption have been exceeded by 
substantial margins. This has been 
accomplished partly by the prepara- 
tions made in advance of the outbreak 
of war and more recently, with the 
advent of all of the restrictions upon 
the use of critical materials, by 
operating our plant at a higher rate 
of efficiency. The sheer will to ac- 
complish more to help the war effort 
cannot maintain this upward curve of 
performance indefinitely and sooner 
or later, unless the problems of the 
industry are recognized by the gov- 
ernmental agencies in control of the 
supply and distribution of materials, 
we shall cease to register gains and 
may slip backwards. After all, the 
maintenance of our stock in trade, 
natural resource that it is, requires a 
never ending expenditure of labor and 
materials in the drilling of wells and 
the lifting and laying of pipe lines 
as old fields give out and new ones 
are developed. We cannot suspend 
this type of operation year after year 
and continue to contribute to the war 
effort on the present scale, neither can 
we make a greater contribution unless 
there is recognition of all of the 
needs such an obligation entails. 
Possibly more expressive of these 
points are some of the data contained 
in recent reports pertaining to the 
natural gas industry. Net additions 
to “utility plant” of the entire indus- 
try for the year of 1941, which in- 
cludes investments in gas pipe line 
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and distribution properties, involved 
the expenditure of about one hundred 
and twenty million dollars. While 
complete data for 1942 are not yet 
available, it seems certain that like 
expenditures will only be a fraction 
of the 1941 total. 


Gas Well Completions 


Singling out the item of gas well 
completions, the record discloses 
that there were two thousand nine 
hundred and eleven wells drilled in 
the year of 1941 and the average of 
such completions for the five years 
ended with 1941 was two thousand 
five hundred and one. For the year 
of 1942, the number of gas wells 
drilled was only two thousand and 
eighty-nine which was eight hundred 
and twenty-two less than the total 
for 1941. The conclusions I draw 
from this brief and admittedly in- 
complete showing of the situation 
presently confronting the industry 
are that within reasonable limits, the 
capacity of pipe lines systems to 
transmit gas is frozen until greater 
amounts of steel are made available 
and with regard to supply, the mar- 
gin of difference between the total 
deliverability of all producing gas 
wells and the capacity of existing 
transmission facilities is a gradually 
reducing quantity. In some produc- 
ing areas, this latter condition is not 
yet a matter of moment but in others 
it is one that compels consideration 
now. 

Any analysis of our gas supply 
problems by areas poses some odd 
and radically different situations, By 
way of illustration, there are some 
fifty-four thousand producing gas 
wells in the entire country, exclusive 
of combination wells producing both 
oil and gas, and of this total number 
of gas wells, forty-two thousand are 
located in the five states of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, and Kentucky, which comprise 
the Appalachian Gas area. The an- 
nual volume of natural gas currently 
produced and marketed in such area 
exceeds four hundred billion cubic 
feet, which approximates fifteen per 
cent of the total of all marketed natu- 
ral gas. To maintain this rate of 
production, during recent years, fifty- 
three to seventy per cent of the total 
of all new gas wells completed have 
been drilled within these five states. 
The natural gas produced in the Ap- 
palachian area, aside from supplying 
the domestic and commercial needs of 


fore, the continued maintenance of a 
supply equal to the total requirement 
imposed by all consumers becomes a 
matter that can neither be cast aside 
nor treated lightly. The answer to 
the immediate situation in this area 
probably lies in increased drilling— 
the long range view points toward the 
need for the importation of gas from 
other producing areas. 


Hugoton and Panhandle 
Fields 


In those middle western and Rocky 
Mountain states which afford sub- 
stantially all of the market outlet in 
the area lying north of New Mexico, 
Texas, Arkansas and Kentucky, the 
current annual rate of consumption 
of natural gas for all purposes closely 
approximates one-fourth of the total 
of all marketed natural gas in the 
country. Of this total of some seven 
hundred and fifty billion cubic feet, 
about forty per cent originates in the 
Hugoton and Texas Panhandle fields 
where, generally speaking, reserves 
are ample and the maximum rate of 
withdrawal by pipe lines is not exces- 
sive. There are however local situa- 
tions and conditions applicable to 
each of these producing fields that 
merit and will require consideration 
with the passing of time. The re- 
maining sixty per cent of the supply 
of these states has its origin in some 
two hundred and fifty different gas 
fields or producing areas. A few of 
these sources of natural gas might be 
classified as flush, others have de- 
clined considerably and some will 
soon reach the point of abandon- 
ment. Quite a lot of concern already 
exists in the minds of the executives 
of those companies whose properties 
are dependent to any considerable ex- 
tent upon the latter named sources of 
supply. The remedy lies in making 
available to such companies, enough 
steel to drill needed wells and to ex- 
tend facilities to other sources of sup- 
ply as the total gas reserves of the 
area are entirely adequate if gas from 
the more prolific sources can be made 
available to sections and communities 
where there is evidence of an im- 
pending shortage, 


Texas and Louisiana Fields 


Some of the most prolific of the 
known sources of natural gas are in 
the States of Texas and Louisiana 
and with large reserves available in 
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the present and future gas supply of 
the area, is the growth and develop- 
ment, during recent years of re- 
cycling and condensate recovery 
operations. With due regard to these 
favorable factors, the very magni- 
tude of the natural gas operations 
carried on in these states, the con- 
stantly growing fuel needs of an ex- 
panding southern industry, and the 
diverse nature of the different 
sources of gas supply all contribute 
to the problems of the industry in 
this area and add to their complexity 
in war times. 


West Coast Fields 


On the west coast, substantially all 
of the natural gas is produced and 
consumed in the State of California 
—here the producing situation is 
somewhat unlike that existing in any 
other section of the country—the cur- 
rent annual rate of production and 
sales of natural gas in the state, as in 
the Appalachian area, approximates 
400 billion cubic feet—ordinarily less 
than ten per cent of this volume is 
produced as dry gas from gas wells 
and more than ninety per cent of the 
total is produced in conjunction with 
oil—since the preponderance of Cali- 
fornia’s natural gas supply is essen- 
tially a product of oil operations, the 
rate of gas production is affected by 
the rate of oil production. The two 
operations being so closely related, 
present the country’s most novel 
natural gas production complexity. 


New Equipment Required 


The second phase of the gas sup- 
ply problem, like the ever-present re- 
quirement to drill new gas wells in 
productive areas, is that which arises 
‘through necessity to augment the gas 
supplies of partially depleted fields 
where development is no longer prac- 
ticable. This may resolve itself into 
need for installing compressors, loop- 
ing existing pipe lines or laying en- 
tirely new main gathering lines. The 
amount of steel required in individual 
cases is measured somewhat by the 
volume of new gas required to be re- 
placed on the maximum system day 
and the location of the new supplies 
with respect to transmission mains— 
a part of this construction require- 
ment can be met from time to time 
by lifting and relaying lines and mov- 
ing idle compressor equipment but in 
many instances the only practical so- 
lution lies in the use of new ma- 
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these states and lesser reserves in ad- 
joining states, market outlets of tre- 
mendous proportions have been de- 
veloped throughout the south. A ma- 
jor influence, favorably affecting both 


some three million domestic and com- 
mercial consumers, has long been the 
prime fuel for countless specialized 
manufacturing processes throughout 
this highly industrialized area. There- 


terials. There is growing evidence of 
this type of need in some localities— 
it is not something to postpone until 
the day of actual necessity— it is not 
a post-war problem—it is a must that 
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AINTAIN FLOW-LINE TRAFFIC CONTROL 


THROUGH NORDSTROM VALVES 


Switches on a railway have to be positive. Foolproof con- merely turn the plug 90° where it hits a stop. The plug ro- 
trol of flow lines in any plant is likewise essential. If a valve tates on a seat of lubricant. No skill is required of the op- 
closure has to be screwed down and cinched to effect a tight erator. A full shut-off can be accomplished in a moment's 
seal there’s a strain somewhere which later may cause fail- time. No cinching threads are exposed to the elements. Here 
ure. But in a Nordstrom Lubricated Valve no strain, no is the surest, safest, quickest way to control traffic through 


cinching, no screwing down against a seat, occurs. You any flow-line. Keep upkeep down with Nordstrom Valves, 



























The Nordstrom system 
of valving makes 
leak-proof performance 
a certainty! 


The Nordstrom way of valving is actually an 
engineering service which gives to your flow 
lines the surest and simplest means of block- 
ing off line flow. We have taken the basic 
plug valve principle and applied to it the 
most practical engineering refinements. We 
have developed special plastic lubricants to 
give these valves the most effective lubrica- 
tion over the widest range of conditions, 
from sub-zero to temperatures reaching up to 
1000° F.; also for all manner of line con- 
tents—gases, liquids and chemical solutions. 
Further, we have developed Merchrome 
Coating as an added armor against corrosion 
and erosion. By use of the lubricated plug 
principle, Nordstrom Valves are reinforced 
to withstand the stresses of high pressures. 
Lubrication, applied hydraulically by our 
patented “Sealdport” system, permits easy 
turning of the plug, provides a permanent 
seal and means of releasing the plug if it 
should ever become hard to turn. 





ABOVE is presented an unretouched natural color photograph of a 16" Nordstrom 
Lubricated Plug Valve, spur gear operated, in service on a natural gas line. Other 
sizes range from 1" to 30”; wrench or gear-operated. Available in pressure ranges 
up to 15000-1b. test, in ratings to conform to A.S.A. and other recognized standards. 
Descriptive Bulletins upon request. 
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LUBRICATED VALVES 
Sealhport Lubricalion 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE COMPANY - <4 Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Company 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF LUBRICATED PLUG VALVES; GASOLINE, OIL & GREASE METERS 
Main Offices: 400 Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh, Penna. * Oakland (Calif.) Factory: 2431 Peralta St. 


BRANCHES: Buffalo, Chicago, Columbia, Des Moines, Houston, Kansas City, CANADIAN Licensees: Peacock Bros., Ltd., Montreal * EUROPEAN 
Los Angeles, Memphis, New York City, Oakland, San Francisco, Seattle, Tulsa Licensees: Audley Engineering Co., Ltd., Newport, Shropshire, Eng. 


SOUTH AMERICAN Representative: The Armco International Corporation. Main Office: Middletown, Ohio 


PRODUCTS: Nordstrom Lubricated Valves; Air, Curb and Meter Cocks * Nordco Valve Lubricants * EMCO Gas Meters * EMCO-McGaughy Integrators 
EMCO Regulators ° Pittsburgh-National Meters for Gasoline, Grease, Oil, Water and other Liquids ° Stupakoff Bottom Hole Gauges 
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calls for planning and execution in 
advance of the day of actual shortage 
of gas. 

I do not believe it is an overstate- 
ment to say that these production 
needs of the industry are of sufficient 
importance to justify their full recog- 
nition. They are inherent with our 
type business and to meet the need 
would only be giving fair considera- 
tion to the values and economies 
which can be derived from the maxi- 
mum use of natural gas in the war 
program, It is the industry’s re- 
sponsibility to show the way and 
press for those considerations to 
which it is justly entitled. It is the 
responsibility of the War Production 
Board and Petroleum Administrator 
for War to see that the Natural Gas 
Industry receives a fair proportion of 
such total supply of critical materials 
as can be made available for use by 
essential industry. 


Service Demands 


This discussion so far has dealt 
largely with matters that relate only 
to the continuance of our business of 
producing and transporting gas to 
points of consumption on the basis 
of present market demands. This is 
not the full story of the critical ma- 
terials situation presently confront- 
ing the Natural Gas Industry. Dur- 
ing recent years many new markets 
have been attached and war condi- 
tions have brought about many new 
manufacturing processes and new in- 
dustrial plants—all of these combine 
to create added demands for our 
service. In instances, the resulting 
conditions call for increased trans- 
mission capacity in the form of addi- 
tions to plant, which becomes an in- 
volved problem in these days of 
shortages—high taxes—increased ex- 
penses—reduced operating and con- 
struction personnel —and lowered 
earnings in many individual cases. 





Transportation Problems 


There is no escaping the fact that 
war conditions bring about strange 
situations. Situations that depart so 
radically from normal processes that 
—to paraphrase—seem, in instances, 
to make bedfellows of businesses that 
heretofore have been active competi- 
tors. I refer particularly to the trans- 
portation of natural gas and its re- 
lationship to the whole transpor- 
tation problem. If one form of 
transportation breaks down, the de- 
ficiencies of that one must be made 
up by another, and the other being 
already overloaded, the whole thing 
breaks down—as a result the public 
suffers inconvenience and the war ef- 
fort is retarded—my point is, that un- 


der existing conditions, all forms of 
transportation are interrelated and in- 
terdependent, therefore it becomes 
the duty of the men in our industry 
not only to look to the gas supply 
phase of the business, but to see that 
the facilities used to carry natural 
gas from the well to the consumer 
are carefully maintained and fully 
and effectively operated. Anything 
less would simply mean that we are 
not doing our part. 

Proof of the fact that utilities look 
upon natural gas as vital to the war 
program is clearly shown by their 
cooperative effort in the program of 
advertising which has been carried 
on in recent months. In this cam- 
paign of discouraging wasteful use of 
gas, the public has been told much 
about the peak load problem, the un- 
derground storage of gas, the tre- 
mendous use of gas in essential war 
work and other educational facts. 


The Future Outlook 


Out of all of the chaos and waste 
and destruction that accompany war, 
if we but look beyond the present con- 
fusion and uncertainty we shall be 
able to glean some satisfaction in the 
fact that the very forces that would 
destroy us, compel advancement if 
we become strong enough to defeat 
the enemy. This compelling influence 
has already resulted in marked prog- 
ress in new developments, through 
scientific skill, and the resulting ad- 
vancement far outstrips that which 
we would otherwise witness over a 
long period of years. With the com- 
ing of peace, this creative effort, of 
the war period, will bring forth new 
horizons and afford new opportuni- 
ties. While it will take vision and 
courage to measure up to the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities of the fu- 
ture, we know that the Natural Gas 
Industry has such attributes of char- 
acter within its ranks. Nothing less 
would have established this Industry 
that today is an outstanding example 
of accomplishment under a system of 
free enterprise. To these men the 
things to come after the war, offer 
new fields in which to spread the 
benefits of a superlative fuel and fur- 
ther opportunity for the history of 
this Industry to repeat itself. 

Broadening this appraisal of the 
present state of the Natural Gas In- 
dustry, I might add these observa- 
tions : 

Known natural gas reserves on a 
country-wide basis, estimated to ex- 
ceed ninety trillion cubic feet, are 
probably the largest in the history of 
the Industry. Therefore, the supply 
problem reduces itself to the matter 
of maintaining deliver-ability and 
making known reserves available to 
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those areas where the rate of dis- 
covery has not kept up with that of 
withdrawal. This in short is the crux 
of the whole supply situation. 


Effect of Enlistments 

The whole Industry has suffered a 
serious loss of manpower through en- 
listments and the effect of the Selec- 
tive Service Act. One recent survey 
showed that such losses varied from 
a minimum of seven or eight per cent 
to a maximum of thirty-five per cent. 
The ratio of this loss by groups, to 
the total number of employed per- 
sons being influenced by the average 
age of the group. Then too the labor 
situation has been further aggravated 
by the loss of workers who are at- 
tracted to other industries because of 
higher rates of pay. The whole situa- 
tion will undoubtedly grow more 
acute and while there are many things 
we can and should do to keep intact 
the necessary operating personnel of 
this essential industry, there is no 
escaping the fact that as time passes 
we shall become more and more con- 
scious of the importance of women 
workers and oldsters in the Natural 
(-as Industry. 
The Industry in a Sound State 

Try as I may to look upon the dark 
side of things, I always find some 
favorable factors in our business out- 
look. Right now we are enjoying a 
larger volume of sales than ever be- 
fore in our history and while taxes 
and other forms of expense cut 
heavily into income, it is my convic- 
tion that the Industry remains in a 
strong position. True, many com- 
panies have been hurt earnings-wise, 
yet in contrast, a few have registered 
gains. On the whole, an analysis 
would show that the affairs of the 
Natural Gas Industry are in a sound 
state—it has suffered fewer disloca- 
tions than many other types of busi- 
ness. Its record is clean—there has 
been no hint of scandal in the con- 
duct of its affairs—its business is in- 
tact. Furthermore the Industry’s 
service has been of such nature as to 
warrant the belief that we have 
strengthened the ties between com- 
pany and customer and in contrast 
with the general upward trend in the 
cost of practically all commodities, 
the cost to the consumer of natural 
gas, with few exceptions, has not 
risen and in several areas substantial 
price reductions have been made. 
This war period record is impressive 
and one that we may be proud of. 
To me, it exemplifies the spirit of this 
Industry 





Presented at American Gas Association, 
Natural Gas Section, Natural Gas Man- 
agement Conference, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
April 28, 1943. 
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A.G.A. Distribution Conference 


HE TWENTIETH A.G.A. Dis 
"T tsibution Conference was held in 

Cincinnati, O., April 29th and 
30th. The morning sessions, both 
days, were devoted to the presenting 
of papers and discussions and each 
afternoon to two luncheon confer- 
ence groups. 

H. B. Andersen, Chairman of the 
conference, presided. The delegates 
were welcomed to Cincinnati by the 
Mayor, James G. Stewart, and H. C. 
Blackwell, President, Cincinnati Gas 
and Electric Co. A. F. Bridge, Presi- 
dent, American Gas Association, and 
Major Alexander Forward, Manag- 
ing Director of A.G.A., also briefly 
addressed the meeting. 

A. V. Smith, Consulting Engineer, 
Philadelphia, Pa., presented an ex- 
haustive paper on the subject “Ca- 
thodic Protection Interference.” Mr. 
Smith showed a number of charts to 
visualize proper protection. In sum- 
marizing he stated: “Cathodic pro- 
tection cannot be installed on any one 
structure in a city network if a re- 
mote anode is to be used, for such an 
installation will produce cathodic in- 
terference. Outside of the city net- 
works where the separation between 
the pipe lines is such that a remote 
anode may be used with a minimum 
effect on the foreign structure, ca- 
thodic interference may be eliminated 
by a properly designed residual bond. 

“There is a proper and exact engi- 
neering solution to the cathodic pro- 
tection interference problem, but this 
cannot be obtained unless the engi- 
neers for the various structures co- 
operate fully, and thoroughly under- 
stand the full implications of cathodic 


interference including superposition 
of currents.” 

“Women in Distribution Work” 
was the title of a paper presented by 
Frank S. Williams, The Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co., Columbus, O. 

The subject to be discussed at 
Luncheon No. 1 was “Pipe Coatings 
and Corrosion” and the Chairman 
was R. F. Hadley, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The subject of Luncheon No. 2 
was “Work on the Customers’ Prem- 


‘‘Daddy’’ von Maur tells 
a good one. L. to R.: A. 
V. Smith, Phila., Pa., 
(Author ‘Cathodic Pro- 
tection Interference’’) ; J. 
D. von Maur, Toronto, 
Canada; C, F. Turner, 
Vice Chairman Technical 
Section, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Photo A. Gordon King 


ises,’ and also “Women in the Gas 
Industry and Employee Training.” 
The Chairman was W. T. Collins, 
Columbus, O. 

The Friday morning session opened 
with a panel discussion on emergency 
problems. L. M. Harris discussed 
“Servicing Under Present Condi- 
tions,” C. F. Turner, “Personnel” 
and T. H. Kendall, “Substitute Ma- 
terials.” 

J. D. von Maur, Engineer of Dis- 
tribution, Consumers Gas Co., To- 
ronto, Canada, told of the forming 
of the Toronto Public Utilities Co- 
Ordinating Committee. He said: 
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“I presume most gas companies 
have experienced inconveniences due 
to. the conflicting locations of the 
various underground structures, all 
of which might have been avoided 
had there been some method of co- 
ordinating the work of the different 
public utilities. 

“In an attempt to remedy this sit- 
uation, in 1932 a meeting was held in 
Toronto of the engineers of The Bell 
Telephone Company, the Toronto 
Hydro-Electric System, The Con- 
sumers’ Gas Company and the City 
Water Works, Sewer Department 


and Bridge Department. This year, 
the group was joined by the engineer 
of The Toronto Transportation Com- 
mission. The name of “Public Utili- 





ties Co-Ordinating Committee,” or 
P.U.C.C., was adopted. The Com- 
mittee has no legal standing but each 
engineer on the Committee is author- 
ized by his principal to act for the 
company he represents. 

“The Committee agreed to have its 
own set of City maps on which would 
be shown all the underground struc- 
tures, as well as the street surface 
dimensions. The maps are made on a 
scale of 20 feet to the inch with the 
cross-sections on a scale of 10 feet 
to the inch. Standard locations for 
future installations were adopted, as 
shown on the attached sheet ( Exhibit 





On the left, Section Officers—Dinner Meeting, L. to R., D, P. 
Hartson, Past Chairman Technical Section, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Gladys Hanshaw, A.G.A. Headquarters, New York; H. B. An- 
derson, Chairman Distribution Conference Committee, Phila., 
Pa.; H. L. Gaidry, Chairman, Technical Section, New Orleans, 
La.; A. C. Cherry, Vice Chairman Distribution Committee, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio; J. D. von Maur, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
(‘‘Daddy”’ Distribution Conference) . 

On the right, L. to R.: Alexander Forward, Managing Director 
A.G.A., New York, N. Y.; H. L. Gaidry, Chairman Technical 
Section, New Orleans, La.; A. F, Bridge, President A.G.A., Los 
Angelés, California; J. H. Wolfe, Baltimore, Ma. 


Photos A. Gordon King 
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SOME VIEWS OF WELDING OPERATIONS ON THE “BIG INCH” PIPE LINE 


1 :—Two tractors carry a 
section of the line—total 
length 150 feet—tto the 
end of the line for lining 
up and welding. 


2:—Bell hole welding 
gang lines up a long sec- 
tion of pipe onto the end 
of the line. Mud at this 
location was up to the 
knees in spots. Trucks 
had to be pulled by trac- 
tors. Note ditch full of 
water. This section of the 
line is not wrapped be- 
cause soil is not corrosive. 


3:—Lining up and 
clamping a section of 
pipe to the end of the 
line. The bar wedges are 
hammered into place, 
bringing the bevelled ends 
of the pipe together. 


4:—Line-up and tacking 
crews of the firing line 
gang. Here, pipes, 
mounted on dollies, are 
lined up, clamped and 
tack welded ready for the 
firing line roll welders, 
as shown in Figure 6. 


5 :—Another view of bell 
hole welders showing 
length of pipe suspended 
during welding opera- 
tions. 


6:—tThe firing line roll 
welders. Here, welders 
complete the job of the 
tackers and join three 
lengths of pipe into one 
section. When completed 
the weld is ‘‘penny wide’”’ 
and ‘‘nickel high’’. Each 
roll welder marks his 
weld with a stencil. Care- 
ful inspection discloses 
any pin holes and these 
are rewelded by the roll 
welder before he leaves 
that section of pipe. 


7:—Completed roll weld. 


8:—Bell hole welders 
completing the tie-in 
weld shown in Figure 3. 


9:—Firing line welder 
putting in the last pass 
of a roll weld. The wing 
guard shown protects the 
arc and facilitates weld- 
ing. 


Photos courtesy of Lincoln Electric Company 
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On the left: L. to R.: L. E. Knowlton, Providence, R. |.; W. R. 
Fraser, Detroit, Michigan; L. }. Eck, Member Distribution Com- 
mittee, Minneapolis, Minn., D. S. Bittinger, Washington, D. C., 
(author ‘‘Teaching Customers to do Things for Themselves as 
an Aid to the War Effort’); Frank A. Engel, Member Distn 


A), and permits to use other than 
these locations will only be granted 
after satisfactory reasons have been 
given and the new line has been ap 
proved by the Committee. 

“The work of making the actual 
surveys of surface conditions is done 
by the City. The maps, showing the 
street dimensions, etc., are then sent 
to each utility, in turn, and the loca- 
tions of its underground structures 
are added. After each utility has add- 
ed its respective structures the final 
map is completed under the direction 
of the City’s Assistant Engineer, who 
acts as Chairman of the Committee. 
These maps show all essential dimen- 
sions and always cover at least one 
intersection. 

“The cost of this work is divided 
equally among the four utilities and 
the City and is limited to an annual 
cost of, approximately, $2500 per 
utility. The cost of the maps to mem- 
bers is 30 cents per sheet. 

“All questions which in any way 
affect street work are discussed by 
the Committee at its regular month 
ly meetings and, in the past ten years, 
there has not been a single question 
which has not been satisfactorily de 
cided. The maps are the property of 


nati, Ohio. 


the Committee and can only be pur- 
chased by members except by the 
unanimous consent of the Committee 
members.” 

D. S. Bittinger, Washington Gas 
Light Co., Washington, D. C., out- 
lined in detail the various methods 
his company uses to teach customers 
to do things for themselves as an aid 
to the war effort in the matter of 
servicing their house heating equip- 
ment. 

The instruction crew was carefully 
trained in the operation of a par- 
ticular make and model of house 
heating equipment. The crew exe- 
cuted the orders of the most prevalent 
make and model as a separate group. 
Progressively, a different type house 
heating appliance was added to the 
instruction crew’s work until ulti- 
mately orders for many different 
makes and models could be routed 
and dispatched together as the per- 
sonnel of the instruction crew gained 
experience. Some 13,500 orders were 
completed in a little over three 
months’ time at a cost of approxi- 
mately 65 cents each, including all 
training, time, material, and trans- 
portation. 

Eight different instruction booklets 
have been designed, each including 
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Com., Elizabeth, N. J. 
On the right: L. to R.: H. Bruce Andersen, Chairman Distribu- 
tion Committee, Phila., Pa.; H. C. Blackwell, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
A. C. Cherry, Vice Chairman Distribution Committee, Cincin- 
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instructions for manual operation in 
the event of power failure. Some are 
designed so that the single booklet 
may be marked for use on any one of 
several makes and models. The elim- 
ination of only one turn-on or turn- 
off request more than justifies the ex- 
pense of teaching one particular 
customer. 

The morning session closed with 
the showing of the “Big Inch” pipe 
line film. The introduction was 
made by Major A. N. Horne, Vice 
President, War Emergency Pipelines, 
Inc., Cincinnati, O. This is the larg- 
est oil pipe line ever built, and the ac- 
companying views show some of the 
techniques used in speeding up con- 
structions through the terrain encoun- 
tered. 

The line has a capacity of 300,000 
barrels of oil per day and is made of 
24-inch seamless pipe of 34-inch wall 
thickness, and runs from Longview, 
Texas, to Norris City, Ill. It is be- 
ing extended to the Atlantic seaboard. 

Luncheon No. 3, Friday afternoon, 
discussed “Meters and Metering,” 
with J. H. Collins, New Orleans, 
Chairman. Subject for Luncheon 
No. 4 was “Construction and Mainte- 
nance, T. H. Kendall, Equitable Gas 
Co., Chairman, 





167 41st Street 





SUPERIOR GAS METERS 


For Sound Values and Continuous Operating Economy 


Meters for Domestic and Industrial Use. All Sizes 5B to 60C. 
Wet Test and Demonstration Meters — Diaphragms — 
Service Cleaners — Provers — Meter Repairs 


Write for details and quotations 


SUPERIOR METER COMPANY, INC. 
Brooklyn. N. Y. 
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FOR TONIGHT 


In this global war, the target of American airmen is 
any spot in the world where our Command chooses to 
concentrate the devastating blast of winged death— 
turning the enemy’s favorite weapon against him with 
quadrupled fury. * Think what miracles of organiza- 
tion and production have made possible this swift, 
globe-girdling spread of American air power! « Every 
member of the PAYNE organization is proud and 
grateful to have a small, yet vital, part in supplying 
the weapons of Democracy’s armed forces. * PAYNE 
facilities, greatly expanded for war production, are 
now dedicated to this one end. But after the war, we 
shall be even better equipped to resume our nearly 
30 years’ leadership in the peaceful science of heating. 


PAYNEHERT 


TARGET 
FOR TOMORROW 


Right “on the target” of America’s 
post-war expectations is the plan- 
ning now taking place in PAYNE 
laboratories and drafting rooms. 
* When the day’s war — 
problems are solved, PAYNE 
engineers turn to their practical 
dreams of the future. * Thus, as 
always, PAYNE dealers will be 
able to offer years-ahead design, 
quality and performance. 


Fiuyne Furnace & Supply Co., Inc., Beverly Hills, California 
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The Two Shell Water 
n Boston 


HE ORIGINAL water gas 

machines at the Everett Plant 

consisted of seven 10’-6” diam- 
eter three shell, hot valve sets, de- 
signed to use gas oil. They were 
installed in 1907 in a building 60 feet 
wide by 148 feet long, the sets being 
20 feet centre to centre. There was 
a common blast main to supply the 
air. 

In 1924, Kennedy Automatic Con- 
trols were put on all sets, with 
hydraulically operated valves, the 
connections increased, and blowers of 
greater volume and pressure supplied. 

In 1940, it was decided to build 
new water gas sets since.the mainte- 
nance of the old sets was excessive 
and the labor problem was becoming 
quite serious. The ground area was 
limited, and the foundations for the 
existing building and sets were on 
wooden piles, cut off at El. +7.00 
and with heavy concrete walls 11 
feet deep to the ground surface at 
El. +18.00. We were fortunate that 
the space available was such that two- 
shell machines of greater capacity 
could be installed. 

The old sets and brick building 
were removed to ground level and 
full use was made of the existing 
foundations to support the new sets 
and building columns. A few addi- 
tional columns, supported by cais- 
sons, were added to carry the gallery 
which started at the clinker floor 
level. This arrangement worked out 
very nicely. The new machines were 
spaced 20 feet centre to centre, and 
room was left for adding waste-heat 
boilers in the future. Two sets were 
installed in 1940 and two more in 
1942. 

A two-shell machine consists of a 
standard generator and a gasifier, 
which combines the functions of the 
carburetter and superheater in a 
single shell. The carburetter is the 
lower portion of this shell, and the 
superheater is the upper. The ma- 
chines are constructed with back-run 
and for gas oil operation, but pro- 
vision is made for future heavy vil 
equipment. 

The gasifier is 11 feet in diameter 
by 50 feet high, its lower end is sup- 
ported by a foundation at ground 
level, and the upper end is fitted with 
the gas take-off tee and stack-valve. 





By 
D. S. Reynolds 


Vice President & Chief Engineer 
Boston Consolidated Gas Company 
Boston, Mass. 


The generator is 12 feet in diam- 
eter and is fitted with an A.B.C. 
mechanical grate. It is placed at such 
a height that clinker can be dumped 
into a truck on the ground floor be- 
low. 

For a distance of 8 feet above the 
grate the generators are lined with 
Carborundum brick. Individual tur- 
bo-blowers, rated at 36,000 c.f.m. at 
84” of water column, are installed in 
a gallery at the level of the clinker 
floor. The exhaust from the turbines 
is connected into an accumulator and 
the exhaust steam is used in the sets. 
An oil operated regulator is provided. 
In the upper parts of the gallery at 
the operating floor level, Model “U,” 
ten port controls are placed, in pairs, 
facing each other, and the rooms in 
which they are located are partitioned 
off from the main building by steel 
and glass partitions. Each control is 
equipped with selectors, and auto- 
matic shut-down mechanism is pro- 
vided. Gauge boards are installed 
over each control, each fitted with 
2-Pyrometers, steam meter, air meter, 
electric clock, grate timing mecha- 
nism, low pressure steam gauge, hy- 
draulic pressure gauge and two oil 
gauges. 

From the top of the generator a 
fire-brick lined pipe extends to a dust 
pocket. From the side of this pipe a 
connection of the same size and con- 
struction is made to the down-comer 
which connects to the bottom of the 
gasifier. 

The checker brick in the lower part 
of the gasifier is supported in the 
usual way. Above the level of the 
checkers, a relieving arch is sprung 
to carry the checker bricks in the 
upper or superheater section. 

The secondary air blast is intro- 
duced at the bottom of the gasifier 
and the tertiary blast is supplied by 
two inlets, diametrically opposite to 
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Gas Sets 


each other and located in the space 
between the relieving arch and the 
top of the lower checkers. 

Two oil sprays, 180 degrees apart, 
are also introduced into this space, 
somewhat lower down than the air 
inlets. 

A double inlet wash box with a 
conical bottom, is placed on the level 
of the operating floor. The gas taken 
off from the top of the gasifier con- 
nects to one inlet and the backrun 
pipe runs from the other to the bot- 
tom of the generator. 

The uprun and backrun dip pipes 
are provided with a submerged type 
valve, so constructed that when the 
backrun valve is closed the uprun 
valve is open, or vice versa. The hy- 
draulic cylinder also operates a safety 
block to prevent the hydraulic water 
from reaching the generator blast 
valve cylinder when the backrun 
valve is open. The generator blast 
valve also operates a safety block to 
prevent the wash box valves from re- 
versing when the generator blast 
valve is open. 

Steam is admitted to the gas take- 
off pipe at the top of the gasifier for 
the backrun and to the backrun pipe 
for the uprun. A hydraulically oper- 
ated butter-fly valve changes the flow 
from one to the other. 

In the pipe leading from the wash- 
box to the collecting main is located a 
check valve which closes when the 
stack valve opens, or vice versa. 

Over each generator is a 75 ton 
fuel bin which is filled by a belt con- 
veyor system supplied by the existing 
double skip hoist which takes coke 
from a track hopper. A shaker type 
screen is included in the coke han- 
dling system. 

There are two electrically driven 
traveling weigh larries, of four ton 
capacity, for receiving coke from the 
bins and charging it into the gener- 
ators. 

The building is of steel frame. 
closed in with corrugated transite and 
with steel sash glazed with wire glass. 
The roof is of concrete with a smooth 
finish, no roofing material is used. 

The main building columns are 
carried by the old foundation walls, 
and the columns supporting the gal- 
lery are carried by concrete caissons 
about 20 feet deep which are belled 
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General Data tystesd. Go O81 smedvete 
API 34.6 
Cycle — 4.0 Mimtes BTU/Lb. 20,555 
BTU/Gallon 145,790 
Blow Percent of Cycle 35.0 64.0 secs. % Sulfur 0,24 
: Steam Purge ® . a — * 3 
Uprun " * 6f 28.0 67.2 * Cloud Poin 180 
} Backrun " " " 24.0 57. 6 bd ge 210 
ji Uprun " ne of 9.0 21.6 * 
: Blast Purge n on 4.0 _96 * Saybolt Universal Viscosity - % H,0 
i} 100.0 240.0 * 
ai 
g Distillation Range 378 
| Air and Steam Rate First Drop, OF 
at Volume 
rT Generator Air Rate Cubic Feet/Min. 15,600 Cus Ft. . to 400 2.0 
39 Secondary " * ® e 68 4,500 Cu. Ft. 450 13.0 
1 Steam Rate, Uprun Pounds/Min. 170 Pounds 500 26.0 
d Steam Rate, Backrun n f 260 * 550 4 
Backrun ‘stewm in percent of total 52% on wen 
Maximum Temperature 65° 
Air and Stcam Rate Actual Maximum Somme 6.5 
Loss + Residue 1.0 
Generator Air Used 21,840 Cu. Ft. 
| Blast Purge" % 1,248 * * Typical Tar is 
i Total bites 23,088 " 
' | Upstoam Used 187.0 Pounds Sp. Cravity 0.969 
Backrun Steam Used 268.8 Weight / Callon ‘i 8,07 
Final Up Steam " 61.2 " Viscosity Universal 100° F. 56.0, 
BE Total Steam n 517,0 " Flash Point oF 
‘ah Fire Point 124° F 
Bi s BTU/ Gallon 145,446 
ah verage Temperature Gasifier Bottom % Sulfur 0.136 
Z| Bolide 1.2% 
| After Coaling 1650° F. 
| Bnd of Coaling 1800° F, Soke Analysts 
» nl 
_ ||} V t. 
i) | Average Temperature Middle Gasifier 1450 ~ 1520° F Py ” eee 
° 7.40 % 
| Averaze Make/Run 21,700 Cu. Ft. Sulfur 0.62 
| Average Steam/M 23.8 Pounds 
34 Cubic Feet Air/M 1,060 Mueion 
| haw wing 2400 to 2550° F 
“ae a sion 
+ fi Beam Speed One Revolution in 105 Minutes Flowing a a 
a Beam Operating Time 
al Carburetted Water Gas Analysis 
J f ‘4 Make * * H2S 
a MM per set Coke/M O11/M Tar/M Sp. Grs. 
ay Month Cu. Ft. Made MM Cu. Ft. Lb. Gals. Gals. CO, Ills. Os CO CH, Hy Ny Btu. Gr. 100 
1942 
ke Ss 
November @1.1 6612 33.2 3.51 2% BS HO OS we 64. ahs 10.2 511 .87 45 
: December 326.4 7089 27.2 3. 47 1.02 3.0 8.2 0.4 31.6 7.6 38.6 10.2 491 .68 50 
rs 
1943 
January 353.8 6836 27.1 3. 22 1.00 2.6 6.4 0.4 29.0 6.6 43.0 10.0 487 .66 51 
fe February 258.8 6866 28.5 2. 52 04°26 26 6.4 Bia BC OF 10.9 463 .6@ 49 
; March 200.0 6932 29.6 2.53 7 2.4 7.8 0.3 396.97 6.6. Bd Si53 460 .66 51 
.. : Typical Backrun Anaylsis 2.5 1.0 0.2 22.5 5&0 66.1 a7 
tH = - 
i * Includes charging time ~ dumping ash. To install the two sets in 1942, the 
pel demolition of th ilding and thre 
| & ** Due to the fact that the major portion of the gas distributed is coke oven old sets was st deg SC v sh 
gua gas, when producer gas dilution is eliminated, the water gas 3.t.u. is ots Wes ar oe. supe » Soe 
a varied to keep the value“of the mixed gases at 528 B.t.u. per cubic foot tural steel erection started June 4, the 
q] ox? mes abi ind | sets were started June 30, and one set 





out into the stratum of hard, yellow 
clay at that level. The roof trusses 
support not only the roof, but the 
fuel bins. These trusses are of the 


Warren type, having top and bottom 
chords constructed of tee sections, 
made by cutting a W.F. girder beam 


in the middle of the web. All truss 


joints are welded. 

A 12 compartment Tar Separator 
was built to take care of the new sets. 
Centrifugal tar and circulating water 
pumps are provided in a Pump House 
built alongside the Separator. 


made gas on November 12 and the 
other on November 18. 





Presented at American Gas Association, 
Technical Section, Joint Production & 
Chemical Committee Conference, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, May 24-25, 1943. 





ee . 3-FOLD AID TO —_— 
Crystolon Brick GAs manuracturine 


1. Long Lining Life 


Crystolon (silicon carbide) brick resist 
the penetration of slag which causes rap- 
id wear and spalling. When the clinker 
is broken away these bricks still present a 
hard, dense, refractory surface. 


2. Decreased Maintenance Cost 


Crystolon brick reduce the necessity 
of localized patching and the danger of 
burning through into the backing-up 
brick, and they greatly extend the periods 
between major repair jobs (over 19,000 


hours in some plants). 


3. Increased Capacity 


The dense hard surface of Crystolon 
brick reduces the tendency of clinkers to 
adhere to the side walls. Time required 
for clinkering and cleaning the fire is 
shortened. -Once the clinker ring is brok- 
en it readily falls free. Therefore, the set 
is open only briefly and has less time to 
cool—a saving in coke and in time re- 
quired to bring it back up to production 
temperatures. 
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NORTON COMPANY 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


NORTON “4 REFRACTORIES 
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A.G.A.E.M. Selects New 
Managing Director 


The Association of Gas Appliance 
and Equipment Manufacturers met 
April 28th at the Hotel Netherland 
Plaza, Cincinnati. The Board of 
Directors met during the day, and 
ratified recent changes made by the 
committee on reorganization, com- 
posed of Lyle C. Harvey, Bryant 
Heater Company, John Van Norden, 
American Meter Company, and John 
A. Fry, Detroit-Michigan Stove 
Company. <A general membership 
meeting was held that evening and 
was informed of the changes made. 

At this meeting Mr. Harvey re- 
ported as chairman of the committee 
on reorganizaion. He said that the 
group had set up certain qualifica- 
tions for a new managing director: 
A man who understands utilities but 
is not a utility employe; a man with 
appliance background, but not now 
in the appliance manufacturing busi- 
ness. 

The committee unanimously 
selected H. Leigh Whitelaw as, the 
new Managing Director. He has 
spent most of his business life in 
lines allied with the gas industry. 
Born in Toronto, Canada, in 1888, he 
was three years old when his family 
moved to Norwich, Conn. He was 
educated in the United States, and 
was trained as a production man in 
American Radiator plants at St. 
Louis, Buffalo, and Brantford, Ont. 
In 1913 he became manager of the 
smokeless boiler department of the 
American Radiator Company. 

In 1917-19 Mr. Whitelaw was an 
administrative officer of the Royal 
Flying Corps and the Royal Air 
Force. He returned to American 
Radiator in 1919, and later became 
executive vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Gas Products Corp., New York 
City. 

In following years, Mr. Whitelaw 
was active in the American Gas As- 
sociation, being a member of several 
committees and serving as sectional 
vice-president and chairman of the 
Manufacturers’ Section in 1927-28 
and 1928-29. 

When the American Gas Products 
Corp. was dissolved in 1939, Mr. 
Whitelaw accepted a position with 
the Jones and Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., specializing in gas 
transmission and distribution. On 
April Ist of this year, he resigned to 
become Managing Director of the 
A.G.A.E.M. 


The association has appointed 
Leonard Macomber as its Washing- 
ton representative to replace A. F. 
Cassidy, who is entering the armed 
forces. New offices have been estab- 
lished in Room 527, Munsey Build- 
ing, with the same telephone number 
as heretofore, EXecutive 0517. 

Mr. Macomber has had wide engi- 
neering experience in many parts of 
the world, and for three years was 
connected with the Federal Housing 
Agency, the War Production Board 
and the U. S. Maritime Commission. 
He is a native of Boston and was 
educated there. 
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a member of the bar of the State of 
New York since 1907, and has wide 
experience in corporate legal practice. 
Since 1911 he has been a partner in 
the firm of Reynolds, Richards and 
McCutcheon, New York City. His 
services were obtained for the asso- 
ciation as the result of strong en- 
dorsement by several members. 

Mr. Harvey, in his reorganization 
report, stressed the fact that the new 
officials would bring about. closer 
relations with the American Gas As- 
sociation and its Testing Labora- 
tories, and would offer new and vital 
services to A.G.A.E.M. members. 

President Rockwell also empha- 
sized closer ties with A.G.A. and co- 
operation with gas utility plans for 
the post-war period. 

Treasurer Van Norden commented 
on the budget which had previously 
been mailed to all members. 





H. Leigh Whitelaw 


Leonard 


Engaged in civil engineering and 
construction work, Mr. Macomber 
entered the U. S. Army in 1918 and 
was commissioned a captain in the 
Chemical Warfare Service. He 
located in New York in 1919 and 
returned to civil engineering. He 
handled contracts in many parts of 
this country as well as in Chile, Peru, 
Argentina and Brazil. 

Two years later Mr. Macomber 
moved to Chicago and established his 
own engineering firm. In 1936 he 
joined the FHA on inspection of 
housing projects, and then engaged 
in consulting work until January, 
1941, when he became associated with 
the WPB on priority matters. 

In September, 1942, Mr. Macomber 
was made assistant to the director of 
the Production Division, U. S. Mari- 
time Commission, under Col. W. F. 
Rockwell, who is president of the 
A.G.A.E.M. Mr. Macomber repre- 
sented the Maritime Commission on 
several WPB committees. 

George H. Richards has _ been 
selected to represent the association 
in connection with any legal services 
that may be required. He has been 


Macomber 


George H. Richards 


Mr. Macomber announced that 
among the new services will be a 
bulletin to members, covering Wash- 
ington developments and trends. 

Mr. Richards spoke briefly and 
humorously, assuring the member- 
ship that the new officers “are 
pledged to accomplish your desires, 
not to dominate them.” 

Mr. Whitelaw closed the meeting 
with the promise of “an efficient ad- 
ministration.” He said that the gas 
utility industry is capitalized for 
more than $5,000,000,000, and many 
in the gas industry have felt that the 
appliance and equipment industry 
can be made a stronger link in the 
chain. “It is the announced and de- 
termined purpose,” said Mr. White- 
law, “to strengthen the common links 
which bind the gas appliance and 
equipment, and gas utility industries, 
in a strong, unified front, thus en- 
abling the industry to effectively meet 
the challenges of the post-war 
period.” 
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The pipes that carried the gas to factories 
busily turning out products of peace now 
feed this vital element in an ever-growing 
flow to great plants working night and day 
on war's grim weapons. 

Yesterday . . . autos, refrigerators, ap- 
pliances. Today . . . planes, tanks and guns. 
That is the story of the remarkable 
versatility of American industry. 

With industrial load at an all- 


time high and domestic consump- 
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HAS GONE TO WAR 


tion on the up-curve too, the gas industry 
has “turned on the gas” — met every de- 
mand. Naturally, this unprecedented pro- 
duction has multiplied purification prob- 
lems. To help solve these problems,Connelly 
engineers, working closely on purification 
with hundreds of gas companies, can place 
at your disposal up-to-the-minute 
experience in this work to assist you 
in meeting your purification re- 
quirements. Consult Connelly today. 


CHICAGO, ILL. * ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Prize winning photo by Mel Jones, Southern California Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 








Employee Training 


HE DESIGNER of this table 
does not wish to take credit for 

any new or original ideas per- 
taining to the above training or test 
board, as numerous boards of similar 
character may exist today. And many 
gas companies are fully aware of the 
importance of training their old as 
well as the new personnel who are 
filling vacancies created by the war. 
However, the Southern Division 
of our company was possibly in 
greater need of employee training 
due to the fact we have recently 
made a change over from 565 BTU 
manufactured gas to 970 BTU natu- 
ral gas and by the former being a 
faster burning gas and requiring less 


By M. J]. Westenhaver 


House Heating and Industrial Supervisor 
Southern Division 
Illinois lowa Power Company 


port area and less primary air for 
complete combustion, many of our 
customers’ appliances were im- 
properly adjusted and adapted. 
The writer recognized the need for 
servicemen’s training and prepared 
a*manual giving the BTU rating of 
most appliances, the flow of gas 
through various sizes of orifices at 
various pressures, capacity of meters 
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and pipe, numerous charts and other 
information required for more ac- 
curate adjustments by servicemen. 
And schools were held in several 
areas, to familiarize personnel with 
the manual. And corrective methods 
were stressed in great detail. 

This however proved wholly in- 
adequate as many of our servicemen 
particularly the new employees were 
unable to obtain proper appliance ad- 
justments. This indicated that I had 
failed to prove the statements made 
but had expected these men to accept 
them as facts simply because I said 
so. 

With this in mind considerable 
thought was given to proving the 
statements made in manual and the 
test board pictured here was as- 
sembled as a tool to fit the need to 
cover this particular phase of train- 
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1—Pressure Regulator 10—Adjustable grate 
2—Tin Meter 1 1—Electrolux Ass. 
3—Wet Meter | 2—Side-arm heater 
4—Top burner manifold 13—Rex water heater Ass. 
5 & 6—Manometers 14—Security heater Ass. 
7——Low pressure air Ass. 15—-Thermostat 

8—1220 Ruud Ass. 16—Pressuretrol 

9—440 Ruud Ass. 1 7—Low water fuel cut off 


1 8—Transformer 

19—Airstat 

20—Aquastat 

21—Electric outlet 

22 & 23—Conversion burner supports 

24—Gas connection for conversion 
burner. 
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To give you a brief description of 
the board, its length is 12 feet and 
height 9 feet. The back panel is 
made removable for transporting and 
the oven is detachable by removing 
four screw clamps connected to the 
frame. To the left of the clock is 
mounted the pressure regulator to 
duplicate any pressure desired. And 
from there the gas flows to the 5B 
meter which is glass enclosed to ob- 
serve the functions of the meter. In 
series with the meter is installed a 
wet meter which can be bypassed and 
used for only low inputs, which 
would be difficult to calibrate from 
the meter. Directly below the meter 
installation is a manifold with five 
valves for testing of surface range 
burners, or oven burners. 


There is also an outlet for various 
pilots. Many surface range burners 
are shown at the left of the back- 
ground and are equipped with “T” 
supports to hold them perfectly level 
and firmly in place while testing, 
burners are used which have inade- 
quate port area as well as correct 
port area. 


Two manometers are mounted, one 
on each side of the meter with long 
hose connections to be used at vari- 
ous places during tests. To the right 
of the wet meter is a miniature low 
pressure air assembly and the blower 
used is a discarded hair dryer and 
makes a very effective low pressure 
air assembly display. 

To the left of the oven are 
mounted Nos. 1220 and 440 Ruud 
Water Heater assemblies. With va- 
rious oven temperature controls on 
the background, one of these cut- 
away to visualize the action. The 
oven is an old Quick Meal with glass 
panel installed in the broiler door to 
observe the flame at all times. The 
vent and secondary air openings are 
equipped with sliding dampers and 
floating conditions, or the result of 
incomplete combustion can be dra- 


To the extreme left end of the 
board are mounted a No. G24 Rex 
and $301 Security Water Heater as- 
semblies, Any water heater assembly 
can be interchanged for the models 
shown. 

The Janitrol Conversion Burner 
and background with controls 
mounted can be quickly connected by 
drawing out two sliding rods under 
the table to support burner and con- 
necting line with union shown at the 
left end of the board. An electric 
outlet is installed under small blower 
to supply current to transformer and 
an extension cord is used from the 
transformer to the outlet. Four 
switches are installed directly in rear 
of the panel to cut thermostat, air- 
stat, surface aquastat, or low water 
cut off in or out of the circuit. When 
the burner is not in use it slides un- 
der the table and out of the way as 
shown. 

Two days are required for the 
complete school. Combustion and 
major appliances are covered the first 
day and the second is devoted to 
house heating. 

We have experienced excellent re- 
sults and enthusiastic support from 
our servicemen, in the short time this 
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school has been in existence, which is 
indicative of men wanting to improve 
themselves and if presented in the 
proper manner will improve them- 
selves but talk and charts will not 
produce desired results, they must be 
shown. 


In conclusion, | have been and still 
am of the firm opinion that those of 
us who make our livelihood from the 
Gas Business, cannot know too much 
about the product we have to offer to 
our customers. And no individual 
has ever suffered a loss by imparting 
information that will materially help 
his fellow worker. 








From “Way Down Under”’ 


come the highest grade 
of selected lambskins. 


New Zealand Skins are noted for 
their small pores and fine texture. 
Those we treat conform to definite 
standards of thickness and absence 
of holes, scratches or blemishes. 


These we use in the manufacture of 
‘*“COLONIAL BRAND”’ 
RECHROME METER LEATHER 


a product which has been recog- 
nized with universal acceptance 
by the Gas Industry for over 50 
years. 


Our leathers stand up in the 
meter under all variable 
conditions. They are 


matically produced through their 
use. 

The grate sitting on top of the 
oven has adjustable legs and is used 
over surface burners to demonstrate 
proper spacing between burner and 
cooking utensils. To the left of the strong, 
surface burner manifold is an Elec- pliable and unaffected by 


trolux Refrigerator assembly. A heat, cold or dampness. won 
chart incorporated in the manual 


shows the precision orifice size and >. Osk 1&Od Inc 
pressure to use for various hourly oe & Odell, 
. 129 SOUTH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


BTU inputs also pressure for mini- 

mum flame. The flue is cut away and Sales Representatives 
covered with mica to observe the full Bankart & Samuelson 
length of flame. With the tank heater 177 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
burners are used with various port Wilder & Co. ‘ 
areas to produce undesirable as well 1038 CROSBY ST., CHICAGO 


as desirable results. 


Governors 
tors. 


Superior to 
any substi- 
tute offered 
for this pur- 
pose. 
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' Motor Vehicle Operations 
at the Present Time 


HE AUTOMOTIVE indus- 

try reaches out to 31 States 

and embraces nearly 1,000 
manufacturing plants, engaged in 
automotive work in war and peace 
time, and that today, war materials 
are pouring forth at the rate of ap- 
proximately a million dollars per 
hour. So much for the industry in 
general, as I believe you are more 
interested in what we can, and should 
do, in our particular industry in ref- 
erence to automotive transportation. 

The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion has requested all truck operators 
to reduce their mileage and conserve 
all vital materials such as tires, re- 
pair parts, body materials and gaso- 
line. To accomplish this, it requires 
complete cooperation between the 
distribution and transportation de- 
partments. It is suggested that the 
managers of these departments make 
a complete survey of all automotive 
equipment and its uses, as to the ad- 
visability of reducing the number of 
units in service and also the possi- 
bility of using lighter equipment in 
place of heavy duty equipment, espe- 
cially where other units are available 
in a fleet. The following results were 
obtained by this procedure in the gas 
distribution department of our com- 
pany. 

It has been our experience that 
there are many advantages in the 
use of lighter equipment over heavy 
equipment, such as ease of handling, 
saving of time, lower operating costs 
and also lower transportation 
charges, to the operating depart- 
ments.. The large 1% Ton Meter 
Truck having a capacity of 46 Meters 
as shown in figure 2, has been re- 
placed with a % Ton Meter Truck 
equipped with a Sliding Tray, the 
compartments of which have a 
capacity of 15 meters and the Slid- 
ing Tray 17 Meters making a total 
of 32 Meters for this type of unit as 
shown in figure 3. 

We have replaced a 3% ton mate- 
rial hauling truck with a 1% ton unit. 
and have also replaced one % ton 
meter truck, and a % ton panel body 
appliance service truck, with coupes 
equipped with sliding trays. 


By 
Fred Heinlein 


Manager of Transportation Department 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


These trays are equipped with re- 
movable partitions so that proper 
spacing can be made for the various 
size meters. We normally carry 4 
meters, but a maximum of 6 meters 
can be properly carried plus fittings 
and tools. These units are also used 
by district foreman. We now have 
15 units of this type in service of the 
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Boards to pass out more finished 
tires, the problems at the factories are 
just the opposite on both pure natural 
rubber and on cotton. The cotton 
situation is getting more serious 
every day, not because of a shortage 
of raw material, but rather because 
of a shortage of manufacturing 
facilities to process that raw cotton 
into cord and camelback. Many of 
the carpet mills of the United States 
have been pressed into service to 
weave cotton canvas. There is a great 
possibility that the rubber companies 
will have to reduce the strength of 
their cottons in tires because the cot- 
ton weavers will have to get out more 
yardage, and the only way this can 
be done is to spin a lighter cotton. 

In addiion to this cotton problem, 
they have the problem of the basic 
rubber stock pool in this country ; this 
reserve must not go below 125,000 
tons for the safety of the country. 
At the beginning of this year we had 
400,000 tons on hand. Our consump- 





Figure # 1 
Automotive Equipment of Gas Distribution Department 


hedica its reduction in mumber of units and also FA) O98 x 





FEB, 











FEB, FEB. FEB. UNITS In 
; 1942 1943 1942 1945 UNITS 
1% to 2 Ton Main Line 9 7 7729 4083 2 3646 
Ton Material 1 1 690 749 1-14 Ton 1 #59 
13 Ton Large Meter 7 4 5538 2120 1 Stake 4 -3418 
; & 3 Small Meter 26 22 27071 21214 4 -5857 
& 1 Ton Appliance 7 3 4558 1295 4 ~3263 
Passenger Car with Tray 13 15) 
22109 #419718 2 -2391 
Passenger Car without 8 8) 
MISC, EQUIPMENT 
poomprpsperg” Se 2 
ake f- 4 4 
Uoapreseers 
Fortable Compressors 3 3 
Tractor Compressors i 0 1 
Truck Crane 1 (e) 1 
TOTAL 85 70 67695 49179 4 19 ~~ 18516 





Total Reduction in Mileage 18516 miles or 27.35% 
Total Reduction in number of Units 15 or approximately 13% 


Above reductionswere made possible by Limitation Order of War Production Board on 


permissible work. 


connate 





gas distribution department all of 
which are giving most satisfactory 
results from an Operating Depart- 
ment standpoint, as well as econom- 
ically fleet operation. These units 
have also met the approval of various 
officials of our Government, because 
of the conservation of tires and gaso- 
line. 

We have also found it beneficial to 
interchange with other group com- 
panies, a list of all idle automotive 
equipment, as one group may have 
idle equipment of some type that 
would be desirable in another group. 

Tires are a major problem to both 
the manufacturers and the fleet oper- 
ators. All rubber companies are 
worried today about material with 
which to make tires. While the OPA 
allotments are temporarily heavier, 
and are permitting the Rationing 


tion in 1942, after Pearl Harbor and 
with rationing, was 28,000 tons a 
month, which means that at the end 
of October we will have consumed 
280,000 tons, which leaves a reserve 
of only 120,000 tons on _ hand. 
Therefore, with this picture in view, 
the War Production Board is cutting 
down the allotment of rubber to the 
various companies, as it looks very 
much like it will be March or April 
of next year before they have any 
appreciable amount of synthetic rub- 
ber at their disposal. For instance, 
they are stopping the furnishing of 
new rubber flaps with tires, so by all 
means instruct all of your garages 
to conserve their flaps. They have 
eliminated the production of inner 
tubes entirely in standard sizes. They 
are curtailing the production of truck 
tires approximately 25%. You can 
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see that the backlog of finished stock 
on hand will be reduced materially 
if the Rationing Boards allow more 
tires to the public and at the same 
time the Government cuts down rub 
ber and cotton to the manufacturer. 

The only hope, of course, to main- 
tain everything in good shape is to 
see that no one injures a tire or de- 
stroys a carcass, as the Government 
does not want to curtail one ounce of 
recapping material. The success or 
failure of our automotive transpor- 
tation system therefore depends upon 
the recapping shops of this country 
for another 12 months at least. 


whose duties include the following 
which are just a few of the many 
duties he has to perform. 


To Cooperate with WPB’s Auto- 


motive Branch field force in locating 
used parts and organizing used parts 
yards, as well as to help obtain 
essential 
buses that are laid up due to a lack 
of parts. 


new parts for trucks and 


To locate garage and maintenance 
facilities with proper equipment and 
sufficient manpower to maintain es- 
sential transportation equipment. 

To discourage the scrapping of 
needed used parts, that can be re- 





Repair Parts 


The parts situation has been and 
will continue to be one of the most 
difficult problems of a fleet operator. 
We have been very fortunate in being 
able to secure a considerable amount 
of our requirements from the deal- 
ers or factory branches. We are 
again very fortunate in having a 
number of automobile and _ truck 
wrecking establishments in Cincin- 
nati, from whom it is possible for 
us to secure a large number of used 
parts and often complete units such 
as engines, transmission and differ- 
entials. We have made arrangements 
with them to call us whenever’ they 
have a unit which they think we can 
use. Not only do we secure a large 
number of parts through this channel, 
but we also obtain them at very rea- 
sonable prices. 

The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion have now established District 
Maintenance Advisory Committees 


and have designated one staff mem- 
ber as 


“Maintenance Specialist’’ 








claimed or rebuilt. 

To assemble data, with the assis- 
tance of the maintenance committee, 
regarding the availability or lack of 
new and used replacement parts, re- 


pair materials, tires, maintenance 
facilities and mechanics, and to re- 
port on the progress of the mainte- 
nance program generally. 

The ODT emphasized the import- 
ance of prompt expansion of pre- 
ventive maintenance programs in 
view of present shortages and possi- 
bility of greater future shortages of 
mechanics, drivers, parts, materials, 
tools and equipment. 

Preventive maintenance pays for 
itself in most fleets, even when all 
costs are considered, and certain very 
tangible savings are definitely trace- 
able to preventive maintenance, in- 
cluding less road failures, lower over 
all cost, fewer major overhauls. 
longer vehicle life, less accidents and 
better satisfied drivers. 

Our experience with preventive 
maintenance during the past 12 years 


without a 
time for those that operate a scattered 
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has been very beneficial to our fleet 
operation. 


The 


amendment will 
save considerable 


following 
doubt 


fleet. 

Operators of fleets or large num- 
bers of commercial motor vehicles 
will be permitted to present tire in- 
spection certifications to local ration 
boards for their entire fleets, rather 
than an individual inspection certifi- 
cate for each vehicle in the fleet, 
under an amendment to Ration Order 
2G 
_ Procedure for handling applica- 
tions for gasoline rations for fleet 
and official vehicles is simplified in 
an amendment to the gasoline ration- 
ing regulations announced by the Of- 
fice of Price Administration. 

Instead of filing official OPA tire 
inspection records for every vehicle, 


Figure 2—-1 2 ton large gas meter truck, 
body Capacity, 46 meters, being replaced 
with 34 ton capacity unit. 


See Figure 3. 


Figure 3—34 ton unit now being used to 
replace large meter truck. Body capacity, 
15 meters—tray capacity, 17 meters. 


applicants seeking renewals of fleet 
or official rations, upon proper show- 
ing of hardship in submitting tire 
inspection records, may submit a 
statement certifying that all neces- 
sary tire inspections have been made. 
_ This action was taken because it 
is frequently difficult for owners of 
large fleets and operators of official 
cars and motorcycles to gather the 
tire inspection records for vehicles, 
which may be in widely scattered 
locations, in order to have the records 
for presentation to a War Price and 
Rationing Board. 

A simple statement that tires on 
each vehicle have been inspected and 
approved in accordance with the tire 
rationing regulations will make it 
easier for operators of fleet and gov- 
ernment vehicles to get their rations 
renewed. It will also expedite han- 
dling the applications for the ration- 
ing boards. 


Body Materials 


It is impossible to have an all metal 
truck body built due to restrictions 
of metals used for this purpose, 
which no doubt will continue for the 
duration of the war. Since it is im- 
possible to secure new truck bodies 
or even have them properly repaired, 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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REYNOLDS Builds a Regulator for every type of 
© Gas Control Installation. Proved by records of per- 
formance in actual operation, or by records of factory tests 
on new developments, every REYNOLDS unit—whether 
for high pressure or low— is a proved product. 















Long life, efficient operation, accurate regulation, reason- 
able cost, low upkeep—these are the vitally important 
inherent features built into REYNOLDS Gas Regulators 
through more than 50 years of experience in developing, 
designing, building and testing Gas Control equipment. 
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a | tect polished pipe. Legs fold in for easy carrying to the 








For full cooperation of 
our Engineering Depart- 


Sa ce om 9 Handy Vise Models in 23 sizes 


Ri@EID Tri-Stand Vise is really a portable workbench 


District Station Regulators, Single 
or Double Valve, Auxiliary 
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els—also Rimmip Pipe Wrenches, 
Cutters, Threaders, Reamers & Screw 
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easier better work & longer tool life 
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The Gas Industry From the 


AM particularly pleased to again 
have the opportunity to attend a 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Gas 

Association because of pleasant 

memories, which | have of several 

of your meetings which I attended 
some years ago. 

It is my purpose today to attempt 
to impress you with the contribution 
which the gas industry is making to 
the conduct of the war—and I don’t 
think it will be necessary for me to 
discount that contribution in any de- 
gree. Broadly speaking, the response 
of the gas industry to the require- 
ments of the war effort has been re- 
markable and has continuously won 
the respect and commendation of 
governmental agencies charged with 
the responsibility for the various ac- 
tivities in which the industry is in- 
volved. The approach of the indus- 
try to all problems has been factual 
and realistic, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that it has in good faith 
lived up to its obligations in connec- 
tion with the war program without 
seeking unfair advantage or special 
privilege. I am confident that the 
war record of the gas industry, both 
as to intent and performance, will be 
an important factor in determining 
its relationship with the government 
and the general public in the post- 
war period, 


Industry’s Requirements Met 


We have just passed through a 
winter which has taxed the resources 
of the industry to the limit in many 
localities. In the face of increased 
requirements and _ unprecedented 
shortages of materials and supplies, 
the industry has met all reasonable 
requirements of its customers under 
war conditions and has at the same 
time made a material contribution to 
the conservation of national re- 
sources. In certain critical areas the 
curtailment provisions of Limitation 
Order L-31 and L-174 have been 
evoked to meet emergency conditions 
and in this connection the efforts of 
the companies affected have been ma- 
terially strengthened by the helpful 
support and cooperation continuously 
given by the Office of War Utilities. 
In most manufactured gas areas in- 
stalled capacity has been sufficient to 


National Standpoint 


By 
Ernest R. Acker 


President Central Hudson Gas and Electric Co., and 
Vice Pres. American Gas Association 


meet customers’ requirements with- 
out drastic curtailment, while in the 
natural gas field supply problems have 
been solved by extending gathering 
lines, looping other lines and adding 
compressor stations. The use of criti- 
cal materials has been held to a mini- 
mum which in itself has represented 
a vital contribution to the war pro- 
gram, In his talk before the Natu- 
ral Gas Conference at Cincinnati, Mr. 
J. A. Krug, Director of the Office of 
War Utilities, stated that when he 
first went to Washington two years 
ago proposed pipe line projects re- 
quiring 750,000 tons of steel were be- 
fore the government agencies for ap- 
proval. He stated further that in 
spite of the need for these projects 
on an individual system basis prac- 
tically all of the projects had been 
deferred, the industry in cooperation 
with the government having found 
other means to provide the needed 
gas supplies. Mr. Krug made a 
strong plea for continued deferment 
of new pipe lines until such time as 
no alternative could be found. He 
urged particularly further physical 
integration of pipe line facilities and 
put it squarely up to the industry to 
find the solution of the economic 
questions involved, in the light of 
war conditions. Recent statements 
by the WPB put the bare bone re- 
quirements of the claimant agencies 
for steel for the third quarter of this 
year at nearly 21,000,000 tons where- 
as we will produce in that quarter 
slightly less than 15,000,000 tons. It 
is obvious that requests must be re- 
duced by at least % and that the gas 
industry will be expected to do its 
part in finding other means of meet- 
ing its requirements. Up to date, the 
conservation programs undertaken by 
the industry, together with other re- 
lief measures, have been sufficiently 
effective to permit full service to 
vital war industries without undue 
hardship to other customers, While 























Ernest R, Acker 


the degree of conservation has varied 
widely as between different areas, the 
over-all effect has been important and 
has demonstrated clearly the desire 
of the gas industry to carry out the 
wishes of the responsible govern- 
mental agencies without complaint as 
to the loss of revenue involved. Due 
to the acute shortage of light and 
heavy oils in Districts No. 1 and No. 
2 during the past winter, the conser- 
vation program was of particular im- 
portance in the case of water gas 
companies. Figures available from 
51 companies using light oil and 27 
companies using heavy oil in these 
districts during November, December 
and January of the past winter indi- 
cate material reductions in domestic 
and house heating consumption per 
customer per degree-day, as com- 
pared with the same months in the 
winter of 1941-42. Assuming equiva- 
lent degree-days for the two periods, 
the reduced consumption per degree- 
day of the domestic and house heat- 
ing customers of these 78 companies 
represents a total saving of approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 gallons of enrich- 
ment oil during the three months’ 
period under consideration. On the 
same basis it is estimated that the 
maximum day of these companies 
was reduced by the composite amount 
of 49,000,000 cu. ft. I am confident 
that additional savings were effected 
during February and March, and 
that figures from the remainder of 
the water gas producing companies 
would give further proof of the ef- 
fectiveness of the conservation pro- 
gram. The contribution of the gas 
industry in this respect has made a 
deep impression on officials of the 
War Production Board and _ the 
Petroleum Administration, and it is 
my firm conviction that the continua- 
tion of an aggressive conservation 
program is of vital importance to the 
war effort and to the best inte~ests of 
the industry itself. 
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Oil Shortage Problem 


In connection with the oil shortage 
problem on the Eastern Seaboard 
during the past winter, water gas 
companies using heavy oils were 
asked to consider the substitution of 
low grade gasoline for enrichment 
oils now used, Through the effec- 
tive efforts of officials of the Office 
of War Utilities and of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association the gas com- 
panies affected by the proposal were 
given a full opportunity to review 
with the interested governmental 
agencies, the effect of such substitu- 
tion on the operations and economics 
of the companies involved. After 
several months of careful considera- 
tion, the gas companies were in- 
formed that the potential difficulty 
which originally suggested the de- 
sirability of the gasoline program had 
not yet come into being, and that, un- 
til it did, the conversion project could 
be held in reserve. This decision was 
reached at about the time that new 
price schedules for blended oils were 
adopted by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, providing an induce- 
ment to the refineries to reduce pro- 
duction of gasoline and increase pro- 
duction of fuel oils. This develop- 
ment may result in permanent aban- 
donment of the gasoline proposal, 
although the industry is on notice 
that the proposal will be reviewed 
again on about August Ist. In the 
meantime, many companies have been 
notified by their suppliers that 
blended oils under the new price 
schedules will be substituted for oils 
formerly supplied, and it is indicated 
that the industry will be asked dur- 
ing next winter to use even lighter 
oils than those now offered—prin- 
cipally the middle distillates. Under 
the circumstances, several companies 
have suggested that a compensatory 
adjustment be requested from the 
federal government covering the in- 
creased price of the blended oils. Af- 


“ter full consideration of this sugges- 


tion with representatives of the Office 
of War Utilities and the Office of 
Price Administration, the possibili- 
ties of success seem doomed from 
the start, particularly for the reason 
that such action would involve dis- 
criminatory treatment of the gas in- 
dustry as against other users of simi- 
lar oils. It was the considered opinion 
of governmental representatives that 
such a request would jeopardize the 
position of the gas industry in con- 
nection with the gasoline proposal. 
The alternative method of obtaining 
relief from indicated increasing costs 
lies in increased rates or the adop- 
tion of fuel surcharges. In this con- 
nection it is clear from discussions 


with officials of the Public Utilities 
Division of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration that they propose to re- 
sist all efforts for such rate adjust- 
ments except in the case of companies 
which can clearly demonstrate that 
the relief requested is necessary to 
avoid financial disaster. In such cases 
the industry is on notice that the Of- 
fice of Price Administration will 
eliminate from operating expenses all 
federal income taxes except those re- 
sulting from the application of the 
normal corporate rate. The surtax 
and excess profits tax are in the 
opinion of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration a charge against the 
stockholder. Officials of the Public 
Utilities Division of the Office of 
Price Administration state that this 
policy will be carried to the courts 
for final adjudication, It is obvious 
that the recent freeze order of the 
President has stiffened the attitude of 
the Office of Price Administration on 
public utility rate increases, so that 
under the circumstances it seems in- 
evitable that in most cases the gas 
industry itself will be required to ab- 
sorb the increasing cost of gas mak- 
ing materials. I regret that I can- 
not report a more optimistic picture 
at this time. 

Aside from the question of eco- 
nomics, however, I am confident that 
the future needs of the industry are 
receiving the best consideration of 
responsible governmental officials. 
While it is expected that the oil situa- 
tion next winter will still be critical, 
provision will be made for the build- 
ing up of stocks during the coming 
summer, orders to this effect being 
scheduled for about June Ist. In the 
meantime, the major oil companies 
have been advised to cooperate with 
their gas company customers in the 
building up of stocks wherever pos- 
sible. Company representatives are 
advised to contact their suppliers im- 
mediately to arrange for additional 
stocks. The usual certificates from 
local rationing boards will be re- 
quired and any difficulties in such 
procedure should be referred im- 
mediately to Mr. Alexander Macom- 
ber, Director of the Manufactured 
Gas Division of the Office of War 
Utilities, who will clear the matter 
with the petroleum Administration 
for War promptly. 

Before leaving the oil question for 
matters of more general interest, I 
wish to point out that the War Pro- 
duction Board is now approving ap- 
plications covering the conversion of 
industrial oil burning units to gas on 
a seasonal basis provided that a net 
saving in oil usage can be demon- 
strated and that effective oil standby 
can be continuously maintained. This 
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policy presents the opportunity for 
large volume off-peak gas business 
which at the same time will make an 
effective contribution to the oil con- 
servation program. It should also be 
noted that the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for War is interested in the pos- 
sibility of converting gas house heat- 
ing units to coal in preparation for 
next winter, and that the oil industry 
is urging that the gas industry should 
be required to promote such conver- 
sions. Figures have been submitted 
to the War Production Board indi- 
cating that the oil saving to be ex- 
pected from the conversion of gas 
house heating customers to coal is 
small compared with that to be ex- 
pected from the conversion of oil 
burning units. It has been further 
urged that the industry’s gas conser- 
vation program holds far greater pos- 
sibilities than such conversions, and 
in this respect the conservation pro- 
gram will probably serve as our 
guarantee against arbitrary action by 
governmental agencies, 


Solder for Meters 


You are probably all aware that 
the Tin Branch of the War Produc- 
tion Board has issued amendments to 
Order M-43b covering the use of tin 
solder in the repair of tin-case gas 
meters. These amendments permit 
the use of tin solder for the repair 
of meters that are mechanically de- 
fective and for the repair of any tin- 
cased meter if the only tin-bearing 
solder used is derived from material 
reclaimed from meters brought in for 
repair. Under these amendments, it 
is obvious that any company which 
can live on its recovered solder will 
be able to comply with the full re- 
quirements of its local regulatory 
body irrespective of other provisions 
of the federal order. 

In connection with the use of re- 
covered solder, several companies 
have recently conducted tests based on 
the belief that it has been the general 
practice of the gas industry for years 
to use more solder than was actually 
required for the adequate repair of 
gas meters. In the case of my own 
company, we have demonstrated to 
our satisfaction that all classes of 
meters can be repaired without the 
use of any more solder than that re- 
covered during the repair operation. 
Our experience with 500 meters re- 
paired to date by the new method 
shows an average saving of 30% of 
the recovered solder. Even in the 
case of new meters coming in for re- 
pair for the first time, we have 
demonstrated that the meter can be 
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completely reseated with the solder 
recovered during the operation, and 
that a small amount will, in fact, re- 
main unused. In one test we actually 
opened and resealed one meter three 
times in succession and each time had 
a small amount of solder left unused. 
The method used in removing the old 
solder and applying the new requires 
a somewhat new technique in handl- 
ing the soldering irons but can be 
readily mastered by the meter shop 
personnel with careful supervision 
and: within a reasonable period of 
time. It involves the use of a sweated 
joint in place of the usual beaded 
joint. Meters re-soldered by this 
method have been subjected in every 
case to a 2% lbs. pressure test with- 
out failure of a single joint, and in 
several tests cases have been sub- 
jected to internal pressures up to 20 
lbs. without failure of a joint before 
buckling of the case, This develop- 
ment if successfully continued pre- 
sents the opportunity under the new 
amendments to the War Production 
Board order to continue meter test- 
ing on previous schedules provided 
that sufficient justification can be 
found for the continuation of meter 
shop organizations at their present 
level of employment. 


Salvage and Exchange 
Bureau 


The Committee on War Activities 
of the A.G.A. has sponsored during 
the past year the operation of the 
Salvage and Exchange Bureau at As- 
sociation Headquarters. This activity 
of the gas industry has made an im- 
portant contribution to our member 
companies as well as to the war effort 
in that it has reduced the civilian de- 
mand for critical materials which 
would otherwise have been used in 
the manufacture of such equipment 
The decision of the War Production 
Board covered by Utilities Order 
U-1 to establish Regional Utility In- 
ventory Control Offices to perform 
the functions now being handled by 
the Association is added proof of the 
effectiveness of our program. Copies 
of our material and equipment lists 
have been furnished to the War Pro- 
duction Board and upon the inaugu- 
ration of the government program, 
our Salvage and Exchange Bureau 
will be discontinued. It is expected, 
however, that it will be several 
months before the War Production 
Board program is fully under way, 
so that in the meantime all companies 
are invited to forward inquiries and 
requests to the Association’s Bureau. 
It is obvious that under the govern- 
ment program all companies will be 
expected to submit complete infor- 


mation so that no application for new 
materials and supplies need be ap- 
proved if surplus stocks are already 
in the hands of the industry. Forms 
are now being prepared in Washing- 
ton covering the reporting of surplus 
stocks and the Regional Offices of 
the Inventory Control Division will 
be in a position to function shortly. 


War Housing Projects 


During the past year, competition 
of utility services for war housing 
projects has been particularly keen 
and the activities of representatives 
of electrical manufacturers with gov- 
ernmental agencies has been increas- 
ingly aggressive. As an offset to ma- 
terial placed in the hands of in- 
terested agencies by the electrical 
manufacturers, the A.G.A. has pre- 
pared factual information comparing 
various utility services for war hous- 
ing projects to correct erroneous im- 
pressions created by the information 
submitted by competing interests. 
The Association has recently pub- 
lished “A Study of Utility Services 
for War Housing,” indicating the 
weights of critical materials required 
with various combinations of fuel 
services for cooking, refrigeration, 
water heating and house heating in 
accordance with “War Housing Utili- 
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ties’ Standards.” This study, which 
has been placed in the hands of all 
responsible governmental officials, 
clearly disproves allegations that gas 
service is wasteful of critical ma- 
terials. The gas industry can take 
pride in the fact that this study is 
based on engineering estimates of the 
critical materials required for gas, 
electric, oil and coal services without 
any attempt to inflate the value of gas 
installations. 


Nutrition in Industry 


One of the most important war ac- 
tivities of the gas industry from a 
governmental and public relations 
standpoint is the cooperative effort in 
connection with the national pro- 
grams of nutrition, including fuel, 
equipment and food conservation. 
The major portion of the responsi- 
bility for this effort falls on the 
Home Service Personnel of the in- 
dustry, and I am sure that you will 
all agree that their work has been 
unusually constructive and effective. 
Due to the foresightedness of the 
gas industry, Home Service Organi- 
zations were already in existence at 
the beginning of the war and were 
in a position to play an important 
part in the national program. Govern- 
mental agencies have been highly 
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complimentary in their comments on 
the work of our Home Service Or- 
ganizations, and I am sure that the 
relationship which has been estab- 
lished will result in future benefit to 
the industry as well as to our cus- 
tomers. The new wartime Home 
Service Committee booklet reports a 
figure of 12,000,000 contacts made by 
Home Service Departments of our 
member companies during the year 
1942. These departments are actu- 
ally on a war footing and in prac- 
tically all instances have been relied 
upon by local community organiza- 
tions, nutrition committees, civilian 
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defense groups and the Red Cross for 
leadership and for the supplying of 
instructions, as well as headquarters, 
for meetings and demonstrations. 
Our Home Service work has been an 
important factor in the fuel conser- 
vation program in that the Home 
Service News Letters issued by the 
Association have continuously circu- 
lated information on methods used by 
gas companies throughout the coun- 
try to instruct housewives in the pos- 
sibilities of the economical use of 
gas under war conditions. Conserva- 
tion of domestic appliances has been 
promoted by the Association through 


Gas is Ammunition 


don’t waste it 


save gas with Carboseal Anti-Leak 


OU can prevent the loss of a 
vital war material — gas — by 
using CARBOSEAL Anti-Leak to 
stop the leaks in the bell-and-spigot 
joints of dry-gas systems. CARBO- 
SEAL Anti-Leak is a liquid that 
penetrates the cells of the hemp and 
jute fibres in the joint packing and 
causes them to swell approximately 
44 per cent in volume, thereby seal- 
ing leaks. 
CARBOSEAL Anti-Leak is espe- 


cially recommended now as a gas- 

















TABLE OF LEAKAGE REDUCTION 
Diameter Length Percentage 
of Main— | of Main— Leak 

Inches Feet Reduction 
8 620 100 
6 582 95 
6 92 100 
4 1,200 190 
4 1,700 91 
3 618 100 
3 equiv. 43,800 60 











CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street [aa 


saver because .. . only a small crew 
is needed to apply it .. . critical ma- 
terials are not needed . . . the cost of 
the treatment is low, averaging 
about 50 cents per joint . .. and ex- 
cavation and repaving are practi- 
cally eliminated. 


CARBOSEAL Anti-Leak works. 
Reports show that joints in mains 
treated seven years ago are still 
tight. The Table of Leakage Reduc- 
tion, compiled from hundreds of 
test results on file, indicates results 
typical of general field experience. 


Over 250 gas companies now use 
CARBOSEAL Anti-Leak in their 


routine maintenance programs. 


For further information on the 
uses of the Anti-Leak and methods 
for applying it, write for the book, 
“Correcting Leakage in Gas Distri- 
bution Systems with CARBOSEAL 
Anti-Leak.” 


New York, N. Y. 








The word “Carbeoseal™ is a registered trade-mark of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 








PRODUCERS OF SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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the Home Service Committee booklet 
“Uncle Sam Wants It to Last,” 
which has been a best seller in the 
industry through its adaptation for 
gas company, manufacturer and ad- 
vertising uses. The current National 
Victory Garden program and the re- 
sulting increased emphasis on food 
preservation finds our Home Service 
Departments fully prepared, It has 
been naturally assumed that Home 
Service activities would fit in with 
these programs since the summer 
months have always brought many 
requests from customers for canning 
information. During the past sum- 
mer these requests were received in 
four times the normal volume and it 
is fully expected that such requests 
during the coming summer will be 
double those of last summer. It is 
inevitable that domestic consumption 
of gas for home canning will be ma- 
terially increased and that the some- 
what incongruous position of the gas 
industry in urging gas conservation at 
the same time that it is promoting in- 
creased use for food preservation will 
be further intensified. It is impor- 
tant, however that both the gas con- 
servation and food preservation pro- 
grams be continuously maintained. 
Any apparent conflict in the two pro- 
grams must be clarified through 
proper advertising. The participa- 
tion of the gas industry in the food 
preservation program has been 
cleared with the War Production 
Board, so that no reaction is expected 
in connection with its gas conserva- 
tion program. The industry is asked 
to support the slogan “Gas Is A Vital 
Fuel—Use It Wisely,” and need have 
no hesitation in assuming that food 
preservation represents a wise use of 
our service. 





Presented at Meeting of Pennsylvania 
Gas Association, Benjamin Franklin Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia, Pa., May 4, 1943. 





New Gas Pipe Line 
Authorized 


Immediate construction of a new pipe- 
line to insure adequate natural gas sup- 
plies next winter for the mid-continent 
area bounded roughly by Wichita, Kansas, 
Kansas City and Springfield, Missouri, was 
announced May 24th by J. A. Krug, 
Director, Office of War Utilities. 


The 26-inch line will run from the 
center of Texas County, Oklahoma, 240 
miles eastward to the Cities Service sys- 
tem’s connection at Blackwell, Oklahoma. 

Cities Service will build the line. Neigh- 
boring systems, however, are assured of 
the opportunity to obtain deliveries from 
the line to assist in meeting any possible 
deficiencies during the war period and for 
a year thereafter. 
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GLOVER-WEST 
[ campontane systems | 


* boost production 
* cut fuel costs 


AAQ CARBONIZING PLANTS, in 20 countries, 
testify to the outstanding advantages of 
GLOVER-WEST Systems. 








Today, with the fate of civilization depending 
on the speed and efficiency of our war-output, - 
these advantages cannot be overstressed: 





GLOVER-WEST CARBONIZING SYSTEMS 
LOWER Fuel Consumption and Maintenance 
FACILITATE Operation 

PRODUCE dryer, cooler Coke 

REQUIRE less Ground Area 

INSURE greater Flexibility 











Let us give you full details. WRITE: 
WEST GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 


424 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 











Meters 

All sizes Diaphragms 
Repairs 
up to Provers 


Pumps 
3,400 aes ft. Calorimeters 
capacity Wet Meters 
Gauges 
Apparatus 


METER REPAIR PARTS 


ALL MAKES — ALL SIZES OF METERS 


LARGEST GAS COMPANIES NOW 
USING OUR PARTS 


SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR ON 
METER REPAIR PARTS 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ; Investigate now. There's no 
GLADLY SENT “a obligation. Just write— 


LAMBERT METER co. | GRAUALORC LID 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 1528 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Joint Production 


and 


Chemical Conference 


of 
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E. W. Zimmerman . T. L. Robey 
Chairman American Gas Assn. Chairman 
Gas Production Chemical Committee 
Committee 


VER 350 production engineers 

and chemists were in attend- 

ance at the 1943 Joint Produc- 
tion and Chemical Committee Con- 
ference held May 24 and 25 at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
The papers presented were on sub- 
jects of immediate interest to the 
men present. 

E. W. Zimmerman, Chairman of 
the Gas Production Committee pre- 
sided at the Monday morning session. 

Major Alexander Forward, Man- 
aging Director of the American Gas 
Association referred to postwar plan- 
ning, and presented the views of 
competent technical leaders of the in- 
dustry in Great Britain as developed 
in interviews in April by 
Times” of London. Some of the 
suggestions follow. 

“Reduction of the sulphur content 
of town gas to the lowest practicable 
minimum. 

“A higher standard of technical 
control on the works. This particu- 
larly applies to smaller undertakings. 

“A solution of the coke breeze 
problem. Standardization of coke 
grading and more attention to quality 
and. coke utilization, in order to meet 
the competition from coke ovens. 

“Great care in purification. 

“Calorific value to be fixed at value 
giving the greatest economy. 

“Calorific value pressures to be 
standardized as far as possible. 

“Benzole recovery to remain; if 
necessary to be subsidized. 

“Improved pressure control on dis- 
tribution systems. 

“There should be complete chemi- 
cal control. 

“There must be a complete recov- 
ery of all by-products. 

“Manufacturers of appliances must 
mass-produce (pooling their re- 


“Gas 


sources if necessary) a standardized 
domestic range. It must have ap- 
pearance; it must be good, and it 
must be low in price. At the same 
time we must retain a line of ranges 
for the consumer who wants and can 
afford something different, 

“There must be a big improvement 
in internal fitting work and more ex- 
tensive use of copper tubing. Poor 
pressure complaints must be elimi- 
nated, and maintenance, particularly 
of water heaters, must be much im- 
proved. Burner noises must be elim- 
inated. 

“We should adopt as standard a 
range of four calorific values.” 

It is known to everyone that our 
Committee on Postwar Planning is 
large and representative, has planned 
its work carefully and comprehen- 
sively, has assigned critical problems 
to able subcommittees and is thinking 
and planning ahead. Some of the 
subjects in the minds of our British 
confreres are equally applicable here 
and are already having attention. The 
others that are applicable and criti- 
cal will have adequate attention too. 

E. R. Acker, Chairman, A. G. A. 













BUY 


UNITED 
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Committee on War Activities re- 
ported on recent research develop- 
ments. A paper presented by Mr. 
Acker at a recent meeting of the . 
Pennsylvania Gas Assn. will be 
found in full in this issue of the 
Journal. 

D. S. Reynolds, Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Co. presented a paper de- 
scribing the “Two Shell Water Gas 
Sets in Boston,” which is printed in 
full in this issue. 

“An Approved Apparatus for the 
Rapid Determination of Traces of 
Carbon Monoxide” was the subject 
of a paper presented by Louis 
Shnidman, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corporation, and Dr. F. E. Vanda- 
veer, A.G.A. Testing Laboratories, 
Cleveland, Ohio, presented a paper 
titled “Gum Protective Devices for 
Gas Appliances.” He said that the 
Approval Requirements Committee 
had authorized a comprehensive in- 
vestigation of this problem. The 
American Gas Association Testing 
Laboratories were instructed: (1) to 
determine the need for gum protect- 
ive devices for use with constant 
burning pilots and possibility of mak- 
ing them mandatory on domestic gas 
appliances for manufactured gas, (2) 
to investigate ability of contemporary 
devices to accomplish this function, 
and (3) to prepare requirements and 
methods of test to determine accept- 
able devices with a view toward adop- 
tion of appropriate listing standards 
incorporating them. This project is 
now nearly completed. 

Summarizing, it appears that: (1) 
there is need for gum protective de- 
vices for automatic pilots operating 
on manufactured gas, (2) contempo- 
rary devices are available which will 
satisfactorily remove gum for many 
years without need for servicing, (3) 
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requirements and methods of test 
which will insure acceptable gum 
protective devices can readily be 
formulated, and (4) incorporation of 
such requirements in standards cov- 
ering gas appliances and accessories 
and their early application now seems 
highly desirable. 

There were three Round Table 
Luncheon Conferences. No. 1, 
Water Gas Operations, Chairman, P, 
T. Dashiell, Phila., Gas Works Co., 
No. 2. Chemistry in the Gas Indus- 
try, Chairman, Dr. F. H. Dotter- 
weich, Texas College of Arts and In- 
dustries, No. 3, Coal Carborization, 
Chairman, A. C. Sedlachek, Phila. 
Coke Co. 

T. L. Robey, Chairman, Chemical 
Committee, presided at the Tuesday 
morning meeting. 

The first subject on the program 
was a Post-war Symposium, pre- 
sided over by A. M. Beebee, Chair- 
man, A. G. A, Committee on Post- 
war Planning. The Committee is di- 
vided into four sub-committees, each 
with a chairman. C. V. Sorenson, 
Hammond, Ind. is chairman of the 
committee studying “Post-war Pur- 
chasing Power and Potential Mar- 
kets.” Another committee is headed 
by R. J. Rutherford, Worcester, 
Mass, and R. E. Gianna, Rochester, 





LONG ISLAND CITY 








That Gas 


N. Y. and its subject is “Factors 


Affecting the Realization of the 
Potential Markets” which covers 
both domestic and commercial. Hall 


M. Henry, Cambridge, Mass., heads 
the committee studying ‘“Engineer- 
ing and Economic Aspects of Our 
Own Ability to Satisfy the Potential 
Markets” and Walter C. Beckjord, 
“Effects of National Planning and 
Trends.” These committees are 
doing an excellent piece of work and 
should have the full support and co- 
operation of the industry. 

Dr. G. E. Seil, E, J. Lavino & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., talked on the sub- 
ject “X-ray Diffraction Studies of 
Iron Oxide Used in Dry Box Puri- 
fication, and showed several lantern 
slides. , 


“Natural Gasoline Enrichment of 
Producer Gas for Use in Underfir- 
ing Recuperative Type Solvay Coke 
Ovens,” was the subject of a paper 
by W. O. Keeling, Research Depart- 
ment, Koppers Co. He described the 
operation and results obtained at the 
Milwaukee Solvay Coke Co. In con- 
clusion he stated: “Judging from the 
results obtained from this particular 
installation, it would seem that na- 
tural gasoline is a suitable carburant 
for cold carburetting air or a low 
BTU base gas to a mixed gas hav- 





In war or peace, of all these agencies, GPM is recognized by the gas plant 
superintendent as the organization best qualified to keep his purification 
system trouble-free at all times. 


Today, efficiency in purifying systems is part of the all-out war effort. 


ls your purification material giving maximum service? Are you losing valu- 
able time and manpower on needless recharging and transportation? 


Our quarter-century of diversified experience can help you, as it has 
others, to realize economies, reduce waste and increase efficiency. 


GAS PURIFYING MATERIALS COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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ing heating values of between 300 
and 1,000 BTU’s per cubic foot 
where the specific gravity of the car- 
buretted gas is of minor importance 
and where the gas will not be pre- 
heated to temperatures sufficiently 
high to crack the gasoline hydrocar- 
bons prior to combustion. Such a 
cold carburetted mixed gas will have 
a low dew-point if the heavy compo- 
nents of the natural gasoline are sep- 
arated from the lighter components 
prior to the carburetion step, 

“Underfiring a Coke Oven Bat- 
tery with Refinery Oil Gas,” was the 
subject of a paper prepared by E. E. 
Withans and J. H. Long, Gas De- 
partment, Phila. Elec. Co. After 
describing the operation and advan- 
tages of the process, the conclusion 
was that: “Underfiring with any gas 
which can be purchased at a suitable 
price, but which is not suitable in an 
unprocessed state for distribution to 
customers, merits consideration. Ad- 
ditional peak gas for sendout is made 
available without the necessity of ad- 
ditional generating investment; or, if 
the coke market is not favorable, ad- 
ditional gas for sendout can be pro- 
duced without the necessity of in- 
creasing coke production.” 

A. S. Hall, Supt. Springfield Gas 
Light Co., Springfield, Mass., pre- 
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sented a paper titled “Silicon Car- 
bide Solid Linings for Water Gas 
Generators.”” After describing the 
results of several installations, he 
concludes: “Today, with the increas- 
ing demands for larger gas produc- 
tion and the practical impossibility of 
obtaining additional equipment, at- 
tention must be given to raising the 
capacity of existing apparatus. In 
the case of the generators the most 
obvious methods of attack are to 
lower the percentage of idle time and 
to increase the effective area of the 
grates. The latter may be brought 
about by checking the adherence and 
building out of clinker on the walls, 
or by enlarging the inside diameter 
of the generator through reduction 
of lining thickness, or by both. The 
former will be effected by decreas- 
ing the time required for barring 
clinker off the walls and that for re- 
lining. Extended experience has 
shown that silicon carbide linings 
largely eliminate clinker adherence, 
thus keeping the grate area relatively 
unobstructed ; permit easy and rapid 
removal of the small amount of 
clinker that may develop, so that the 
units may be operated from 22 to 23 
hours daily with increases reported 
as much as 15 to 20% in make. 


A further important consideration 


.egarding linings is their inertness to 
the inferior fuels that often have to 
be used under present conditions. 
tere again silicon carbide shows up 
to excellent advantage, for, although 
it naturally will give better results 
with proper coal or coke, it will main- 
tain its advantage over fireclay in the 
proportions discussed above. Silicon 
...0ide linings not only eliminate 
most of the clinker problem but they 
resist very well the abrasion of the 
increased amounts of ash from low 
grade fuels. Furthermore, they will 
stand up far better than fireclay 
against a heavier blast since they re- 
sist much higher temperatures. Be- 
ing far less porous, they will not be- 
come “loaded” with carbon the way 
a firebrick will. 

The Conference ended Tuesday 
with a luncheon and war conference, 
and was presided over by W. Cullen 
Morris, New York. Discussions at 
the Luncheon included maintenance 
during war time; summary of civil- 
ian defense operations and their ef- 
fect upon West Coast gas companies 
by F. M, Banks of Los Angeles; 
notes on British experience by S. J. 
Beale of New York, personnel prob- 
lems, including manpower in the gas 
industry ; a continuation of unfinished 
discussions resulting from the pre- 
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sentations at the preceding sessions 
of the Conference, particularly on 
post-war considerations, including 
questions from the floor. 

Among the speakers was Commis- 
sioner Walter D. Binger, Chairman, 
National Technological Civil Pro- 
tection Committee; Morris Kaplan, 
Legal Division, War Manpower 
Commission ; and E. Holley Poe, Di- 
rector, Natural Gas & Natural Gaso- 
line Section, Petroleum Administra- 
tion for War, Washington, D. C. 





Wisconsin Utilities Assn. 


John G. Felton was elected President of 
the Wisconsin Utilities Association by vote 
of the membership in April. S. B. Sher- 
man was elected Vice President, and D. W. 
Faber was re-elected Treasurer. They took 
their offices with the beginning of the new 
fiscal year, May 1. 

Felton, La Crosse, who succeeds E. R. 
Felber, is a director of the Northern States 
Power Co. and a district manager. Sher- 
man, Racine, is vice president and general 
manager of the Wisconsin Gas & Electric 
Co. Faber, Milwaukee, is secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the Wisconsin Public 
Service Corp. ~ Felber as retiring president 
succeeds L. F. Seybold as chairman of the 
Advisory Committee. 

President Felton has been an active mem- 
ber of the Wisconsin Utilities Association 
for more than 20 years. 
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THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY 


20100 ST. CLAIR AVE 


“Pioneer of the Small Trencher 


CLEVELAND 


“CLEVELANDS Save More...Because they Do More 
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of the Gas Industry 








Army Bomber Crashes 
Into Gas Holder 


On May 20th a four-engined Liberator 
bomber crashed in the 20,000,000 cu. ft. 
waterless gas holder of the Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. There 
was 18,000,000 cu. ft. of gas in the holder 
at the time. 

The front section of the bomber pierced 
the side of the holder, and the explosion of 
a gasolene tank ignited the gas in the 
holder, which transformed the structure 
into a funeral pyre for the twelve flyers 


aboard. Sections of the wings and tail of 
the plane were scattered throughout the 
enclosure around it. Eighteen men em- 
ployed by the company working near the 
holder at the time of the crash were not 
injured. 

George A. Ranney, Chairman of the 
Company, issued the following statement 
shortly after the crash: 

“The officers and organization of the 
Company are distressed beyond words at 
the loss of life that occurred when an 
Army plane crashed into our Company’s 
gas holder at 73rd Street and South Cen- 
tral Park Avenue. This holder that was 
erected in 1928, is about 234 miles south 
and east of the south boundary of the air- 
port, and is the largest holder in the Com- 
pany’s system, containing approximately 
20 million cubic feet of gas. This accident 
did not seriously damage the Company's 
pumping station or its main supply lines, 
and should not interfere with the Com- 
pany’s ability to supply the heavy demand 
for gas during this war period. 

“The top of this holder was brilliantly 
lighted for the guidance of airplanes. As 
far as can be determined, the unfortunate 
Plane hit the holder at a point about 100 
feet from the top of the holder.” 


a bent 
P.G.A. Holds 35th Annual Meeting 
The Pennsylvania Gas Association held 
their thirty-fifth annual meeting at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 


May 4th. There were only two papers pre- 
sented and the rest of the meeting was 


devoted to informal group discussions of 
current problems. 

Paper by Ernest R. Acker, Vice Presi- 
dent, American Gas Association, titled 
“The Gas Industry from the National 
Standpoint” appears elsewhere in this issue 
of the JouRNAL. 

B. A. Seiple, Chairman Residential Sec- 
tion, A.G.A., presented a paper on the 
subject “Gas Promotion and Sales Dur- 
ing and After the War.” 


The following officers were elected: 
President—W. G. B. Woodring, Allen- 


town, 
Ist Vice 
Carlisle. 
2nd Vice President—L. C. Smith, Har- 
risburg. 
3rd_ Vice 
Chambersburg. 
Secretary—Wm. Naile, Lebanon. 
W. G. Sterrett, Jenkintown. 


President—C. K. Steinmetz, 


President—C. B. Melton, 


Treasurer 


A banquet was held in the evening and 
was addressed by Major Alexander For- 
ward, Managing Director of American Gas 
Assn., and Merle Thorpe, Editor and Pub- 
lisher of “Nation’s Business.” 


Indiana Gas Association Holds 
Annual Meeting 

The Indiana Gas Association held its 
33d Annual Meeting on May 13th, in In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

It was a full day, streamlined meeting, 
mostly confined to immediate wartime 
problems. Advertised simply as an “open 
directors’ meeting,” the attendance was con- 
siderably more than expected. 

Besides the keynote address by President 
Sorenson, prepared reports and talks were 
made by: V. C. Seiter, chairman of the 
Accounting Committee; Guy Johnson, 
chairman of Research Committee; Her- 
man G. Horstman, chairman of the Tech- 
nical Committee ; George O. Stewart, chair- 
man of the Sales Committee. 

The following officers of the Association 
were elected : 

President—Guy T. Henry, President 
Central Indiana Gas Company, Muncie. 

Vice President—Clarence W. Goris, Vice 
President Northern Indiana Public Service 
Co., Gary. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Paul A. McLeod, 
Division Manager Public Service Com- 
pany of Ind., Inc., Newcastle. 
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Serving the nation... 
and Servicing the Gas Industry 


5 STACEY BROTHERS will continue its patriotic coopera- 
tion with our Government agencies in the war effort 


sy For the Gas Industry, where Government priorities apply, 
we shall continue to build and erect Dry Seal and Tele- 
scopic Wet Seal Gas Holders, Stacey “Bullets,” both ver- 
tical and horizontal as well as shop-assembled and field- 
erected Steel Alloy and Aluminum Structures—welded or 


STACEY BROTHERS gas holder Inspection Service will 
maintain your gas holders in efficient condition. 
trained corps of inspection engineers have had wide ex- 
perience. Write us for details about this service. 


The STACEY BROS. 


Gas Construction Company 


| Executive Office 


Our 


Eastern Office 
21 West St., N. Y. C. 
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JOHN E. ZIMMERMANN 
John Edward Zimmermann, chairman o! 
United 


Company, died May 


the board of Gas Improvement 


30th at the Drake 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., following a long 
illness. He was sixty-nine years old 
Mr. 


Buenos Aires, was named president of the 


Zimmermann who was born in 
U. G. I. in 1929 and chairman of the board 


three years ago. 


John E. Zimmermann 


His father and grandfather were bank 
ers and were in the diplomatic service He 
was graduated in 1894 from the National 
College of Buenos Aires and studied sub 
sequently at the University of Buenos 
Aires and the University of Pennsylvania 

During the Spanish-American War, Mr 
Zimmermann was interpreter for the City 
Troop of Philadelphia in Puerto Ric: 
After the war he became superintendent 
of manufacture for the American Pulley 
Company. He became secretary of the 
company in 1901 and remained in that office 
until 1907. 
partner in the engineering and construction 
firm of Day & Zimmermann. 

The partnership had widespread inter 
ests and various 
formed, some of which handled foreign 


business and 


In the latter year he became a 


subsidiary firms were 


some investment 


securities 
Mr. Zimmermann remained with the firm 
until he went with the United Gas Im 


provement Company in 1929. 


25th Annual Meeting of 
American Gas Association 


The Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting of 
the American Gas Association will be held 
Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis, on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, October 
11, 12 and 13, 1943. 

St. Louis was selected by the Executive 
Board of the Association as the city near- 
est the center of Association membership 
affording adequate accommodations, result- 
ing in conservation of time and travel. 

In addition to the Jefferson, room reser- 
vations will also be available at the Lenox, 
Mayfair, The Mark Twain, and DeSoto 
Hotels, all first-class and within easy walk- 


at the 


ing distance of the Jefferson. It is expected 
that the program will be devoted entirely 
to discussion of war and postwar problems. 


From left to right: Mrs. Ruth Stacey, Mrs. 
Lillian Dlouhy, Miss Laura Fondreau, Mrs. 
Queenie Predmore, Mrs. Bernice Lane, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ingersoll, Mrs. Carol 
Graham, Mrs. Ocie Parsell. 


Home Service 


The Home Service Department of the 
Metropolitan Utilities District of Omaha, 
Nebraska, under the direction of Joseph E. 
Walsh, their General Sales Manager, have 
established a corps of women service oper- 
ators in the attractive uniforms pictured 
above 

These women in answer to service calls 
visit the home and show the housewife 
how to make minor adjustments on her gas 
ranges and hot water heaters. 

The service greatly lightens the load on 
the service department and has been most 
enthusiastically received by the housewife, 
who seems to take a more personal interest 
in her gas appliances. Homemakers have 
discovered how easily, with a few simple 
household tools, they can make their own 
adjustments. 
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Southwestern Gas Measurement 
Short Course 


The Southwestern Gas Measurement 
Short Course is one of the leading institu- 
tions through which information related to 
all phases of gas measurement is dissemi- 
nated to all concerned. The members of 
the General Committee had hoped that the 
course could be held this year, and from 
the number of inquiries received, a large 
attendance could be expected, nevertheless, 
after due consideration was given to all 
things involved, it was decided to cancel 
the 1943 School. The General Committee 
will function as in the past and publish 
reports submitted by the Committee for the 
Study of Practical Methods. 


House Heating Council 
Elects Officers 


At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Metropolitan House Heating and Air Con- 
ditioning Council held at American Gas 
Association Headquarters May 19, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: 

Chairman—Harry M. Wollman, Jr., 
House Heating and Industrial Supervisor, 
Jersey Central Power and Light Co. 

Vice-Chairman—Wm. J. Schmidt, Gen- 
eral Sales Manager, Long Island Lighting 
Co. 

Secretary-Treasurer — John J. Wholey, 
Sales Manager, Rockland Gas Company. 

It was also planned to hold the annual 
summer~session sometime during the sum- 
mer. Henry Rohrs of Elizabethtown Con- 
solidated 


Gas Company 


Chairman for the event. 


was appointed 
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PEMCO FOREMAN’S ASSOCIATION HOLDS DINNER MEETING 


A dinner at Hotel Webster Hall in Pittsburgh was recently 
sponsored by the Foreman’s Association of the Pittsburgh Equit- 
able Meter Company. Officers of the Company, department 
heads and invited guests were welcomed by Carl Dixon, Plant 


Superintendent, who served as Master of Ceremonies. Short 
talks were given by Colonel Rockwell, President, and other 
members of the supervisory force. Entertainment and dancing 
were enjoyed during the evening. 


Tooker and Torbert in New 
Appointments 


Jesse G. Tooker, New Business manager 
of The Gas Service Company in Wichita, 
Kansas, since 1925, and Jack Torbert, man 
ager of the New Business Department of 
The Wyandotte County Gas Company in 
Kansas City, Kans., exchanged positions 
May. 1, 
Adams, ‘President of both companies. Both 
are veteran employees of the company. Mr 
Torbert having been employed in gas com 
pany sales work since 1923. Mr. Tooker 
has been with the Cities Service organiza- 
tion for the past twenty-eight years. 


it has been announced by B. ( 


The Romance of Gas 


The April issue of “The Gas Flame,” 
house organ of The Binghamton Group of 
Columbia Gas & Electric System is devoted 
to an interesting history of the origin and 
development of gas by Irving K. Peck, 
president of the Binghamton Companies. It 
is a compilation of data gathered from 
many sources and is presented in a most 
interesting and fascinating manner with 
appropriate illustrations. 


John M. Shimer Joins Cooper- 
Bessemer 


Officials of The Cooper-Bessemer Cor- 
poration, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, have an- 
nounced the appointment of John M. 
Shimer to the post of research engineer. 
He will play an essential part in Cooper- 
Bessemer plans aimed at furthering the 
war effort, particularly as these plans relate 
to the oil and gas and associated indus- 
tries 

In his work for Cooper-Bessemer Mr. 
Shimer will investigate, for example, the 
adaptation of new materials, conservation 
of critical materials, and the refinement of 
design where, in view of changing require- 
ments, greater effectiveness will result. 

Mr. Shimer’s wealth of experience makes 
him ideally suited for this specialized engi- 
neering position. A graduate engineer of 
Lafayette College, he was in charge of. the 
Willson-Snyder Mfg. Corporation’s engi- 
neering and manufacturing for nine years, 
and for 12 years was vice president in 
charge of engineering with the Oil Well 
Supply Company. 

Mr. Shimer will be located with Cooper- 
Bessemer’s Dallas, Texas, office where he 
will be in effective contact with the critical 
oil and gas industry 
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RIVETED OR WELDED 
FABRICATION & ERECTION 


Home Insulation 


Urging home owners to place their 
orders for insulation without delay, Whar- 
ton Clay, Secretary of the National Min- 
eral Wool Association, noted that the in- 
dustry will have an ample supply of the 
product, but not the facilities to handle 
the demand if it is concentrated in the peak 
Fall months, due to the manpower shortage 
and the lack of sufficient blowing machines. 

He said, “This shortage makes it vital 
for home owners to order their insulation 
work early so that most of the jobs can be 
done during the spring and summer.” 

The Government, Mr. Clay said, is start- 
ing a campaign to increase home insulation 
as a necessary fuel conservation measure. 
“During 1942,” he stated, “we were faced 
with an unprecedented demand, the peak 
of which came in November and December 
following the announcement of fuel oil 
rationing. There was a last minute rush 
when people fully realized the seriousness 
The result was that 
we couldn’t meet the demand all at once 
and many home owners had to wait for as 
long as ten weeks. We hope to avoid a 
repetition of that experience this year.” 


of the oil shortage. 


40 YEARS OF SOUND 
STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 


GAS HOLDERS 


HOLDER INSPECTION 


TANKS, BINS, FLUES 
PURIFIERS, WELDMENTS 
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A, E, “Cappy” Higgins in 
Active Service 


A. E. Higgins, 
Vice - President 
and Sales Man- 
ager for the 
Pittsburgh Equi- 
table Meter 
Company— Mer- 
co Nordstrom 
Valve Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was commis- 
sioned as Major 
in the U. S. Air 
Corps on May 
8, 1943. He was 
called immedi- 











Major Higgins 


duty. A veteran of World War I, Major 
Higgins has held a Reserve Officer's Com- 
mission for many years. 

Prior to associating with the Pittsburgh 
firm he served as secretary for the Natural 
Gas Department of the American Gas As- 
sociation. 

Major Higgins originally qualified as an 
Army Air Pilot in 1918. He has since 
flown his own plane throughout his busi- 
ness career, and enters the Air Corps with 
over 6000 hours solo credit. 
oe ea 
Robertshaw Charts Available for 

Commercial Kitchens 


Everybody knows that shortage of ex- 
perienced help, almost daily labor turn- 
over, inefficient operation of equipment, and 
consequent waste of food and fuel are 
problems that threaten the solvency of 
commercial and institutional kitchen opera- 
tors, today. Constructive action to allevi- 
ate the situation has been launched by the 
Robertshaw Thermostat Company. 

As explained by W. D. Crouch, Man- 
ager of Robertshaw’s Industrial and Com- 
mercial Division, the program comprises 
five complete, but simple and understand- 
able charts covering the correct operation 
of thermostatically equipped roasting and 
bake ovens, deep fat fryers, coffee urns 
and steam tables. A means is provided for 
making these charts readily available to 
utility companies for distribution among 
their commercial customers. 

“The kitchen help situation and conse- 
quent kitchen problems are to be with us 
for the duration,” said Mr. Crouch. “Man- 





ately for active , 


agement has its troubles. But perhaps the 
inexperience or unfamiliarity rather than 
the thoughtlessness of help may be the 
real source of many of these troubles. It 
is conceded that improper methods can 
waste both food and fuel. A better under- 
standing of the operation of equipment is 
the solution. 

“We know from our contacts that com- 
plaints about equipment, in the past, were 
nine times out of ten traceable not to de- 
fects but to improper methods of operation. 

“So, Robertshaw has condensed a prac- 
tical education in the use of equipment into 
five charts meeting the requirements of 
the customary departments of kitchen op- 
eration. All too often, waste of food and 
fuel are due to a complete ignoring of 
thermostatic control. 

“The charts are designed to appeal to 
kitchen employees. They serve as depend- 
able guides to efficiency. Management will 
readily appreciate the value of this edu- 
cational material. 

“A Roasting Chart explains the cause of 
meat shrinkage and tells how it can be re- 
duced, thus enabling the roast cook to ob- 
tain additional servings from every joint 
of meat roasted according to chart in- 
structions. 

“A Baking Chart explains the correct use 
of the popular multiple deck and sectional 
bake ovens, also how to maintain correct 
temperatures through use of heat controls. 

“A Deep Fat Frying Chart gives com- 
plete instructions on care of cooking fat 
to prevent overheating and scorching dur- 
ing heat-up and cooking periods, Time and 
temperature tables for most items on daily 
menus are included in these charts. 

“A chart on coffee brewing and proper 
operation of heat-controlled urns tells how 
to make more coffee per pound at a saving 
of fuel. 

“Correct steam table temperatures for 
keeping food in best condition over pe- 
riods of time, also heating hints to reduce 
operating costs are presented in a Steam 
Table Chart.” 

The Robertshaw Charts are 10 x 15” in 
size, printed in two colors, varnished for 
durability, punched for easy hanging and 
have been compiled from authoritative in- 
formation. A slight charge is made toward 
cost of production, handling and mailing. 
Utility companies desiring information 
about sets for distribution should address 
Robertshaw Thermostat Company, 30 
Church Street, New York. 
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Lefebvre Named President 
Of Cooper-Bessemer 


Announcement of the election of Mr. 
Gordon Lefebvre to the office of president 
and general manager of The Cooper-Bes- 
semer Corporation was released following 
the annual meeting of the board of direct- 
ors of that company. 





B. B. Williams 


Gordon Lefebvre 


Mr. Lefebvre succeeds Mr. B. B. Wil- 
liams, former president of Cooper-Besse- 
mer, who will remain active in the cor- 
poration, continuing his duties as chairman 
of the board. 


In his previous capacity as vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the com- 
pany, Mr. Lefebvre has been particularly 
active in helping Cooper-Bessemer reach 
its present high peak in the production of 
marine engines for the Navy and Maritime 
Commission, and stationary power units and 
compressors used by vital war industries. 
He has also been cited frequently for his 
efforts in building up friendly relations 
between labor and management, having co- 
operated closely with labor-management 
committees since their inception. 





WANTED 
Gas Holders, Pumps, Con- 
densers, Coolers, Tanks, 


Boilers, Buildings, Pipe, etc. 


Jos. Greenspon’s Son Pipe Corp. 
National Stock Yards (St. Clair 
County) Illinois 

















BARBER BURNERS 


For ALL Gas Appliances 





ply them. Later, when normal conditions 
are restored, Barber will furnish its 
customary service to the trade on high 
quality Burners and Regulators. 


Latest Catalog on request. 


THE BARBER GAS BURNER CO. 


3704 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


VALVE 
BOX 
Our facilities are now mainly employed PIPE 
on war work. For those limited purposes 
for which our regular line of products 
is permitted, we shall continue to sup- STUB 





Write For Descriptive Literature 


WATER LEAK DETECTOR CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


LOCATOR 


166 North Third St. 
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GILD WASSAIL 

The Gild of Ancient Supplers gave 
their new and enjoyable Wassail at 
the Distribution Conference in Cin- 
cinnati from four to seven, April 29th. 

This was the first time the popular 
Gild Wassail which heretofore has 
been held only at the Annual A.G.A. 
Conventions was scheduled at a sec- 
tional meeting. 

Over two hundred Supplers and 
Burghers after the serious conferences 
and discussions earlier in the day at- 
tended and enjoyed the few gay and 
carefree hours for which the Gild 
Wassails are justly noted. 


% 
Amortization of the Cost of 
Emergency Facilities 


Amended Regulations ‘(February 1, 
1943) prescribed by the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy with the 
approval of the President governing the 
issuance of Necessity Certificates under 
Section 124 (f) of the Internal Revenue 
Code should be of interest to all gas com- 
panies incurring expenses for emergency 
facilities as a result of the war. 

The terms under which a Necessity Cer- 
tificate may be approved are quite broad 
and many expenditures for emergency fa- 
cilities, even including extension of gas to 
housing projects, may now be _ included. 

There is, however, a time limit con- 
trolling the period after construction or 
acquisition during which a Necessity Cer- 
tificate may be filed. Copies of the Regu- 
lations are obtainable from the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, and copies of the in- 
structions and forms for applying for the 
Necessity Certificate under Section 124 of 
the Internal Revenue Code may be ob- 
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The harm caused by absenteeism is brought to the attention of employ- 


ees in the war production plant of Servel, Inc., 
* 250 of these posters are displayed in key positions. 


Evansville, Ind., where 
The poster shows 


a machine gunner killed in the line of duty because his supply of ammu- 


nition ran out, 


tained from the U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office. 
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W. L. B. Limitation Order L-31 
A Correction 

In the April issue of the Journal (page 
37) we published twenty-five questions 
with answers given by C. L. Brockschmidt 
clarifying certain points with respect to 
this Order. 

Mention was made that these applied also 
to Order L-175 whereas the answers were 
intended to refer principally to Limitation 
Order L-31 





lation. 


The Reliable Shut-Off 


for Street Mains 





THE GOODMAN STOPPER 

Now has the “Z” handle for easy manipu- 
When locked in place it holds. 
Stopper cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. Ad- 
justed in 30 seconds. 

Ask for circulars on this and other dis- 
tribution equipment. 

Nearly a half century of service to the 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
523 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 


Gas Industry. 











LATTNER 
GAS — OIL BOILER 
3 HP to 35 HP. 


Burns natural gas or regular fur- 
nace oils with equal efficiency. 


P. M. Lattner Mfg. Company 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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Colonel Plummer Presents Army- 
Navy “E” to Roper Employees 
Approximately 2000 people including 

Roper employees, their families, city, 

county and state officials and members of 

the Armed Forces gathered in the plant of 
the Geo. D. Roper Corporation, Rockford, 

Illinois, April 23 to witness the presenta- 

tion of the Army-Navy “E” pennant and 

individual “E” pins to employees. 


es 





He went to Consolidated Gas in 1930 to 
direct a customer contact training program 
for employes dealing with the public. 
When the Commercial Relations Depart- 
ment was established after the general 
merger of the gas and electric companies in 
the System in 1936, he was named a system 
commercial manager. He received the 
highest award of the gas industry, tlie 
Charles A. Munroe Award, in 1935, for his 


Roper’s four oldest employees in point of service reading from left to 
right, Richard DeLong, with the company 49 years; Felix Lamb, 37 years; 
William Eickmeyer, 33 years; and Stephen Bardelli, 33 years. These four 
men and six other Roper ‘‘Old Timers’’ were on the platform during the 


ceremonies. 


Colonel William L. Plummer, in peace 
times Roper district manager with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, Georgia, made the 
presentation of the “E” flag. Colonel 
Plummer is commanding officer of Home- 
stead (Florida) Air Base. In behalf of 
all Roper employees Stanley H. Hobson, 
president of the company, accepted the flag. 

Lieutenant (S.G.) E. B. Bremer, of the 
U. S. Navy presented “E” lapel pins to ten 
of the oldest Roper employees including 
Stephen Bardelli, Harry Brunner, Sr., Sam 
Cudia, Richard DeLong, William Eick- 
meyer, Felix Lamb, Norman Smith, Ralph 
Thomas, George Wright, Walter Yarnall 
and two women employees Miss Genevieve 
Dyboski and Mrs. Ida Thompson who have 
members of their families in the Armed 
Forces. 

Roper personnel director, Sol W. Weill, 
acted as Master of Ceremonies. 


—— —— - 


Hallock and Mahn of Consolidated 
Edison Co. Retire 


Frank L. Hallock, who was with Con 
solidated Edison Company of New York, 
Inc., and its system companies for thirty- 
three years, retired on May first. 

Mr. Hallock has for many years been 
concerned with supervisory training and 
employe-customer relations. 


work in improving customer-employe rela- 
tions 

Mr. Hallock began his career in Consoli- 
dated Edison System companies at the 
Northern Westchester Lighting in Decem- 
ber 1910 as a bookkeeper. 

Robert B. Mahn, engineering assistant, 
negotiations and complaints division, Serv- 
ice Inspection and Records Bureau, Con- 
solidated Edison Company of New York, 
Inc., retired on May 31, after thirty-three 
years of service with the System Com- 
panies. Mr. Mahn was a pioneer in con- 
tact work with architects and builders in 
New York in promoting adequate gas 
piping in all types of buildings. 

He joined the Consolidated Gas Company 
in 1910, and immediately undertook a long- 
range program of working with architects 
and all building groups in gaining recog- 
nition of the importance of proper gas serv- 
ice in new and in altered buildings and 
also played an important part in the pro- 
gram to have gas meters placed in base- 
ments rather than in apartment kitchens. 


Customers Reading Meters 
Because a trial proved that 99 per cent 
of its customers were honest, the San 
Diego Gas & Electric Company is extend- 
ing to 2,300 more patrons the right to read 
their own meters and make out their own 
bills 
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HANS VITTINGHOFF 


Hans Vittinghoff of White Plains, N. Y., 
a consulting engineer for the Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corporation at 90 
3road Street, New York City, with which 
he had been associated since 1909, died 
May 25th in the White Plains Hospital 
after an illness of two months. His age 
was 59. 

Mr. Vittinghoff was born in Germany, 
came to this country when he was 12 years 
old and was graduated from the Stevens 
Institute of Technology in 1907. He was 
a member of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers and the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. His work 
was largely in the chemical and public 
utility fields. 


K, S. GRAY 


K. S. Gray, Northwestern Division 
Salesmanager for Detroit-Michigan Stove 
Company, died April 15th. The death oc- 
curred in San Diego, California, where 
Mr. Gray was visiting his son, a Marine 
Corps Aviator. He was 54 years old, and 
was born in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Much of Mr. Gray’s life was spent in 
the west. He had been with Detroit-Michi- 
gan Stove Company for the past nine 
years, starting as a representative in Kan- 
sas and Missouri, and was given charge 
of sales for several states in the Northwest 
in 1940. Prior to his work with Detroit- 
Michigan Stove Company, Mr. Gray was 
engaged in the wholesale furniture and 
kitchen cabinet business in various sections 
of the United States. 


ANGUS MacARTHUR 


Angus MacArthur, 54, vice president and 
director of Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, 
and general manager of its Gas and Coke 
division, with headquarters in New York, 
died suddenly May 9 in his home at Old 
Greenwich, Conn., following a heart atack. 

He had been associated with Koppers 
since 1920 when he joined the organization 
as operating engineer. He was promoted 
to his latest position in 1933, and was trans- 
ferred from Pittsburgh to New York in 
1939. 

Previous to joining the Koppers organ- 
ization he was engaged in engineering work 
for firms in Superior, Wisc., and Chicago, 
and was associated with the Minneapolis 
Gas Light Company and the Laclede Gas 
Light Company, St. Louis. 

He was president and a director of The 
Connecticut Coke Company, New Haven, 
Conn., and the Philadelphia Coke Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; vice president and 
trustee of Eastern Gas and Fuel Associ- 
ates, Boston; and director of the Montreal 
Coke and Manufacturing Company, Mon- 
treal, Can., and the Brooklyn Borough Gas 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WILLIAM G. RUDD 


William George Rudd, since 1927 vice- 
president of the People’s Gas Light ‘and 
Coke Company, Chicago, died May 26th. 
He was fifty-five years old. 
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Cleveland Gas Meter Co. 
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FOR SALE — New Equipment 


Two 24-inch Semet-Solvay Three-way Valves 





and the following accessory equipment and material 














Water, Coal and Oil Gas Plants 
Gas a 
Retort onGes Process 
High B.T.U. mits for Natural Gas 
Liquefaction Ra Plants 
eden Pestenen 
THE GAS MACHINERY Co. 


16100 Waterloo Rd. Cleveland 











l—pc. %” std. wrot iron 
pipe 18’ lg., P.E. cut to 
suit in field 

Spray piping for heavy oil 
per std. 

5—Lineal feet 1” std. wrot 
iron pipe P.E. cut to 
suit in field 

10—%4” zerk oilers straight 
type 

2—zerk grease guns 

6—%” zerk oilers straight 


type 
2—1” x 10” Rods 08077—C 
with 2—1” hex nuts 
2—Backrun nameplates 
05611—R 
—Uprun nameplates 05611 
S each nameplate as- 
sembled with 23%” x 
3%” cup point set screws. 
10—4” x 6” oval gaskets 
1/16” th. 

4—7” O.D. x 2” 1.D. gas- 
kets 1/16” th. 
6—2%" full face 

gasket 
2—1” gate valves Lunk 427 | 


All the 


1/16” 


above, brand 


ready for immediate shipment. 





2—1” swing check valves 
Lunk 554 

2—2” flanged unions gas- 
kets 

2—114" flanged unions gas- 
kets 

4—2” spray 

8—5e" x 1%” bolts with 
one hex nut each 

10—¥%~” x 134” bolts with 
one hex nut each 

2—2%" gate valves Lunk 
1578 


nozzles 44830 


2—2™%” swing checks Lunk 
596 

24—5%"” x 214" bolts, one 
hex nut each 

2—2'%" companion flanges 

8—Wrenches “T” for 14” 
plug valves 

4—¥%”" screw female 
ground joint unions 

2—1” crosses 

4—%3," crosses 


| 4—1” std. pipe plugs 


8—%”" std. pipe plugs 


new, in original crates, 


Write :— 


SEATTLE GAS COMPANY 


1511 Fourth Ave., Seattle, Washington 
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Natural vs. Synthetic Rubbers 
(Continued from page 13) 


—actually less than the 1930-1940 
average for natural rubber. Curi- 
ously enough, Butyl rubber lacks the 
bounce of rubber at room tempera- 
ture, It will undoubtedly find exten- 
sive use probably in civilian tires and 
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AUTOCLAVE COAGULATOR 


How Buna S Is Made 





possibly also for inner tubes. 

Because of its high resistance to 
chemicals and oils, Thiokol has been 
widely used in recent years for many 
special applications, such as tubing 
and hose for conveying gasoline and 
fuel oil. It has been used also for 
certain types of bullet-proof gaso- 
line tanks for airplanes and also for 
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STYRENE 


Courtesy of Westinghouse Engineer 


large collapsible containers for trans- 
porting oil in box cars. 

Other synthetic rubbers can be 
made in countless numbers. Some of 
them perhaps as yet undiscovered, 
will undoubtedly rival or replace sev- 
eral of those now destined to see 
service during the current war. 





Motor Vehicle Operations 


(Continued from page 35) 


plus the repair parts situation I be- 
lieve it is the duty of every one of us 
here to impress upon the drivers of 
our motor vehicles the importance of 
not being involved in any accidents, 
as you cannot have any type of auto- 
mobile accident today without involv- 
ing the use of some critical material 
to repair same. 

During the past year we have had 
a 27.3% reduction in number of auto- 
motive units in service. We have 
also had a 28.4% reduction in mile- 
age for the entire fleet. In addition 
to this we had a 22.9% reduction in 
number of automotive accidents. 

To impress upon your minds the 
seriousness of these conditions and 
the need for your cooperation and 
effort, I would like to call your atten- 
tion to the following figures of the 
War Production Board report of 
March 10th. The truck pool consists 
of 82.328 units, 30.150 are for gov- 
ernment use leaving a balance of 
52.178 still available for sale to 
essential industries. To appreciate 


the depleted state of the reserve, these 
figures may be compared with pro- 
duction in a pre-war year (1939) of 


710.496 trucks. The annual replace- 
ment of motor trucks during the last 
five years has been 435.000 units per 
year and since there are only 52.178 
units available for sale to essential 
industries, it is therefore absolutely 
necessary for all of us to increase our 
motor vehicle life. 

In conclusion let me say that the 
Officials at Washington and also the 
Local Officials at the Office of Price 
\dministration and Defense Trans- 
portation have been most cooperative. 


Presented at American Gas Association, 
Technical Section, 20th Annual Distribu- 
tion Conference, Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, April 29 and 30, 1943 





A.G.A, Starts Research In High 
Speed, Direct Industrial Heating 


Investigation and development of the 
possibilities inherent in heating steel and 
other materials with gas at speeds hereto- 
fore unattainable is the subject of a new 
research project authorized by the Execu- 
tive Board of the American Gas Associa- 
tion. Preliminary work in laboratories and 
in a number of mass production factories, 
indicates that gas has great possibilities in 
the field of high speed, direct heating. 

The Committee on Industrial Gas Re- 
search has assigned this research project to 
the engineering laboratories of the Selas 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa 


Gild of Ancient Supplers Hold 
Sixth Anniversary Dinner 


More than a score of Supplers gathered 
for dinner May 3rd at the Benjamin 
Franklin in Philadelphia on the eve of 
the Pennsylvania Gas Association Meeting 
to celebrate the sixth anniversary of the 
founding of the Gild of Ancient Supplers 
at the Pennsylvania Gas Association’s An- 
nual Meeting in 1937. 

Senior Warden Joseph E. Mulcare acted 
as toastmaster. Mayor C. Edwin Bartlett 
reported that there are now 178 members 
of the Gild and reviewed its founding 
ideals, progress and hopes. 

W. Griffin Gribbel, Chairman of the 
Committee on Chronicles, told of his ideas 
for the Chronicles and asked for sug- 
gestions. 

Major Alexander Forward, Honorary 
Member, praised the idea of the Gild and 
made special reference to the Gild Was- 
sails as a valuable entertainment feature of 
the A.G.A. Conventions. 

Suppler William C. Hamilton, Jr., read 
a letter from Suppler Robert McClenahan 
who is now a Colonel in the United States 
Army overseas. 

In addition to the Supplers attending 
from the Philadelphia and New York area, 
Frank C. Packer, Alderman for the Pacific 
Coast, managed to be present. E. B. Wil- 
son, Warden for eastern Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and Maryland, was Chairman 
of arrangements for the celebration. 








“Journal” Gas Flow Computers 
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Low Pressure Computer 
Range: 


Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour—10 to 
900 M 

Pipe Diameter %4” to 48” (in- 
cluding standard and 
actual weight up to 4”) 

Pressure Loss Inches .01-10. 

Length of Pipe—Feet 30-30 000 

specific Gravity 1.5-.35 

Constants 1400-1000 


Price $3.50 Each, Postage Prepaid 


AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 
$3 Park Place, New York 


* Please enter our order for Computers as follows 
at $3.50 each, postage prepaid 


..HIGH Pressure Computer 


..LOW Pressure Computer 
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New Improved Gas Flow 
Computers now available of 
durable celluloid, encased in 
a convenient leatherette cover 
with complete instructions. 


Actual Size 6% x 7/2 


High Pressure Computer 
Range: 


Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour-—100- 
10000 M 
Diameter of Pipe Inches %4-30 
Difference in Absolute Pres. 
sure—Lbs. per sq. in. 1-500 
Sum of Absolute Pressures— 
Lbs. per sq. in. 2000-20 
specific Gravity 1.5-.35 
Length of Pipe—Feet 100-5000 
Length of Pipe—Miles 1-250 
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GAS CLEANING PROBLEM 
Your Worries WILL BE OveR WHEN You 
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Coal CARBONIZING COMPANY 


CONTRACTORS ENGINEERS 
St. Louis Mo. 


BUILDERS OF CURRAN-KNOWLES BY-PRODUCT COKING PLANTS, 
GAS MAKING FACILITIES AND CURRAN GAS WASHERS AND PURIFIERS 





